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We Must “Follow-Up” 


mightiest republic and equally responsible 
for its success in this greatest of under 


The story of the Gallipoli withdrawal is 
a tale of inadequate support. Like Sala- 
manders clinging to the red-hot bars of a 
fiery furnace, the boys of Australia and 
New Zealand clung to the slopes of Anzac. 
Desperately, heroically they clung. 
No troops under any circumstances ever 
displayed greater soldierly qualities or 
upheld more sacredly the best traditions 
of England’s Army. But they had to with- 
draw because the “follow-up” was not 
there. 


To some of us it has been given to march 
with the columns of troops that go to 
France. And to others it is given to wave 


Godspeed. But he who marches and he 


who stays is equally a citizen of the world’s 


takings. 


Then Jet us at home turn from our flag 
waving and consider how necessary we 
are, how useful we must be. Those who 
go to fight cannot hope to win by naked 
bravery and we cannot hope to win unless 
every individual at home does all he can. 
We must have no Gallipoli. 


The Bell System is only one of the 
myriad great and small industries which 
are co-operating that nothing be left un- 
done to keep a constant, efficient stream 
of men, guns, ammunition, food, clothing 
and comforts flowing to the front. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One Svstem 


Universal Service 
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A Few Minutes Tnp Among the 
Delightful Islands of the South Seas 









































The Royal Paims. 
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A strip of the Carib coast. 
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Above the Clouds on Top of Mt. Lowe 


By J. A. S. Wells 


O THE man or woman who 

| truly loves Nature in all her 
varied forms from simplicity to 
grandeur there can be no greater 

treat than the trip to Mt. Lowe. I had 
long lived in anticipation of some time 
enjoying it when one day not long ago 


a tourist friend of mine said, “Come, 
go with me to Mt. Lowe tomorrow.” 
Regardless of the many hindrances 
which inevitably come bobbing up to 
confront the busy housewife, I said 
“All right, I will.” 

Early the next morning in my 








A glimpse of the circular bridge. 
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A view from the summit above the tavern, showing points on the skyline and the Pacific 
Ocean beyond 


friend’s auto we were on our way. 
Soon we came to a stop at a street 
corner in Altadena, which is the foot- 
hill portion of Pasadena, where a few 
minutes later we boarded a trolley car 
which was to carry us over the first 
few miles of our journey. 

From the moment we left the paved 
streets and other things which go to 
make a city and turned in toward the 
mountains there came stealing over us 
a feeling of “Now, this is different!” 
Poor, tired tourist, if you are here 
close your weary eyes. Review briefly 
the scenes of the past few weeks. 
What do you see? Crowded sail- 
ways, crowded steamboats, crowded 
streets and apartment stores, crowded 
churches and auditoriums, beaches 
with their countless thousands; yes, 
crowds — everywhere crowds. Now 
open your eyes and rest them upon 
Nature pure and simple. Here are all 
things just as the Creator made them, 


for as yet the creature man has not 
attempted in this beautiful spot to im- 
prove upon His handiwork. Here are 


rocks, woods, hills, valleys, birds, 
flowers, trees, shrubs and vines, and 
winding gracefully this way and that 
a stream of pure water babbling over 
white pebbles. The very air is dif- 
ferent—you are going straight into 
the heart of beautiful Rubio Canyon. 

At the end of the trolley line is a 
pavilion from which the upward flight 
really begins. Here we found all 
hustle and animation. At one side of 
the platform was a row of booths where 
all things desired might be purchased 
—such as candy, fruit, and literature. 

In looking about us the attention of 
my friend and myself was soon di- 
rected to a quaint little old couple 
standing apart from the crowd hold- 
ing hands and apparently conscious 
only of the presence of each other 
and the queer looking structure re- 








A patch-work of land-quilt as viewed from Mt. Lowe. 


sembling a short pair of stairs which 
had just settled down at the edge of 
the pavilion like a huge white bird 
from the heights above. 

As we drew nearer we heard the 
old gentleman say, “Well, Ma, how 
about it—there she comes again— 
shall we go or stay?” The trembling 
little lady held a bit tighter to the 
hand of her sworn protector as her 
eyes traversed the length of the cable 
flight, which, like Jacob’s ladder, 
seemed to reach from earth to sky, 
but did not attempt a reply. Taking 
in the situation, and hoping to be able 
to speak an encouraging word, we 
said, “So you, too, are thinking of 
going up the mountain?” After just 
a moment’s hesitation, in which the 
eyes of each telegraphed to the other, 
“T think they are all right,” and ap- 
parently glad to discuss the matter 
with an interested party, they were 
soon pouring out their story. They 


had heard much of the beauties of Mt. 
Lowe; had left their apartment in Los 
Angeles very early, and arrived in 
time to take the first car up, which 
would have afforded them the great 
pleasure of seeing the sun rise. “But,” 
said the old lady, “we had no ide’ we 
would be expected to go up in a thing 
like that,” pointing with disgust to 
the offending car. “We've been in 
Californey nigh onto three months 
now,” said the old gentleman, “and 
done about all the stunts we’ve hearn 
tell on—exceptin’ to go up in an ’arry- 
plane—and this thing,” casting a with- 
ering look in the same direction. We 
did our best to reassure them, but were 
making but poor progress, when, in 
answer to the all important question, 
“But do you believe it’s safe?” the 
kindly voice of a man in uniform re- 
plied, “Perfectly safe, madam. Thou- 
sands go up every year and there has 
never been an accident yet. Each car 




















Another aspect of the line. 


is automatically equipped with a safe- 
ty grip that would fasten to that big 
stationary cable and stop the car at 
once in case the other rope should 
break. But it won’t.” 

“Yes, yes!” said the cautious old 
man, “that sounds all right, but these 
new-fangled automatic concarns don’t 
allers work. Now they tell me these 
cars hold thirty persons—ten in each 
of them boxes that looks like steps, 
an’ that plain is three thousand feet 
long, an’ you can see it’s pretty nigh 
straight up. Well, now—I figger if 
that thar cable should take a notion 
to break jest as the thing gets uear 
the top an’ them automatic doins 
should not take hold just as you say 
they will—well, there’d be something 
doing—that’s all.” 

“All aboard!” called out the con- 
ductor. “Better come along,” we 
shouted back, as we started to climb 
the stairs, “you'll miss the time of 
your lives if you don’t.” 


The observatory on the right. 


After one more hurried consultation 
the aged coupe gripped each other's 
hands more tightly—and with deter- 
mination born of desperation they 
made a dash for the car—taking care 
to land in the middle of the seat near- 
est the center. Without the slightest 
jerk or jar the “Echo” started on its 
upward flight loaded to its capacity 
with human freight. 

As we began to arise, to us it was 
a pleasure to fancy ourselves upon the 
back of a huge bird being carried 
away to the skies. We were almost 
overpowered by the beauty and grand- 
eur of the scene, which, like a vast 
scroll, was being unrolled before us. 
First just a narrow strip, then broader 
grew the range of our vision. Just 


little farther on Sierra Madre, Mon- 
rovia, San Gabriel, and many smaller 
towns and hamlets. Dotted in be- 
tween were groves of oranges, lemons, 
grapefruit, apricots, walnuts, reaches, 














The searchlight on Mt. Lowe. 


and what not, beside countless acres 
of grapes, beets, beans, garden truck 
and berries. The old comparison of 
grandmother’s patchwork quilt seemed 
better to express it than anything else, 
and the occasional unimproved tracts 
served only to more clearly bring 
out the design. Halfway up where 
the track widens to four rails we met 
the “White Chariot” coming down. As 
we watched it drop below us it seemed 
as though our very life, breath, lungs 
and all were going with it. It was as 
though the bottom had dropped out of 
the universe and swallowed up the 
whole thing, car, people, and all. 

The megaphone man was very busy 
telling us where to look. Between 
trying to hear all he was saying and 
straining our eyes to catch a glimpse 
of each passing wonder, it was not 
strange that for a time we forgot to 
see how the old couple were enjoying 
(?) the trip. At this juncture, how- 


ever, we gave them our attention. 
“Ma” proved to be the braver of the 
two; for while “Pa” held on to the 
seat with both hands and kept his eyes 
glued to the floor, “Ma” held on with 
one hand only, while with the other 
she kept the smelling salts vibrating 
between her own nose and that of her 
agitated partner. 

“Dear me,” she was saying, “I 
spose we’re missin’ a lot; we really 
ort to look where the man says, but I 
just can’t! Every time I try I feel jest 
like I was one of them little red bal- 
loons with the string cut.” 

And “Pa” replied with all the firm- 
ness he could possibly bring into his 
faint, shaky little voice, “Don’t be a 
fool, Ma—shet your eyes an’ keep um 
shet if you’ve any sense at all.” 

When we reached the top of the in- 
cline, a sigh of relief passed through 
the crowd—as some one who knew no 
more about it than the rest of us re- 








Midnight view from the Tavern of Los Angeles and surrounding territory. 


marked that “now the worst was over.” 

Immediately we were hustled into a 
waiting trolley car and before one mile 
of the eight we were yet to travel had 
been covered we knew that the incline 
experience had been but a mere joke 


or a pleasant pastime. Winding, turn- 
ing, and climbing, in and out, yet al- 
ways upward, the car rushed on, 
swinging round bare mountain peaks, 
through deep gorges, over great 
chasms, across from one point to an- 
other by what seemed like tramways, 
but which were in reality trestles; then 
on around the naked mountain side, 
where you felt yourself suspended over 
an abyss which seemed to drop down 
and down to the bottomless pit which 
was yawning below. 

But strange to say the ever-chang- 
ing scenes and sensations held one 
with such fascination there seemed no 
time to think of accidents. During 
the entire trip whenever the danger 


seemed most imminent there was al- 
ways some magnificent outlook to ban- 
ish all thoughts of impending calamity. 

In one place far above our heads the 
“megaphone man” called our attention 
to a semi-circular bridge, which ap- 
peared to stand out from the side of 
the mountain without support of any 
kind. As we passed on from height 
to height ever and anon we caught 
glimpses of this wonderful structure. 
unti] at last the car came rocking and 
teetering out upon the dizzy trestling, 
and there it stopped. All who had the 
nerve to do so looked over the edge 
of the car, and out into space beyond. 
There was just blue sky above and 
below, just atmosphere, or climate, as 
we cal] it here in California, till you 
came to the jagged rocks far, far be- 
low. Among other remarks made by 
those about us we heard our little old 
friend say, “Now this is really a 
temptin’ o° providence.” Her com- 
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The start and first unit of the incline 
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panion, who was deadly pale and too 
overcome for words, merely nodded 
his head—while she wiped the beads 
of perspiration from his brow. 

It was only a few moments before 
the car was again in motion, but in 
that brief space of time wonderful 
thoughts passed through our minds. 
How could any mountain be so grandly 
beautiful? Here were moss-covered 
rocks and verdure-clad slopes, with 
deep, deep, black canyons dropping 
far below, while lofty barren crags 
towered high above. Here a tiny clus- 
ter of beautiful flowers that perish in 
a day, and there, standing out boldly 
with the sunlight glistening upon their 
battlements, granite castles that have 
stood for thousands of years and 
whose Maker and Builder was God. 

Yet, in spite of all this grandeur, a 
sigh of relief again passed through 
the crowd as the car started on, and 
general satisfaction was felt when 
soon after it reached its destination 
and disgorged its load in front of “Ye 


Alpine Tavern.” 

As we turned and looked down over 
the way we had just come, then up at 
the structure before us, it required but 
a little of the make-believe of our 
childhood days to imagine ourselves 


accompanying “Jack of the Bean 
Stalk fame” upon his wonderful visit 
to the Giant’s Castle. 

This fine old hostlery is quaint, 
homey, and spacious, built on the plan 
of a Swiss chalet. It is nestled con- 
tentedly among fine old trees, partly 
covered with vines and nearly sur- 
rounded by shrubs and flowers. The 
living rooms and lobby are homelike, 
dining-room picturesque, and verandas 
luxuriantly comfortable. In a very few 
moments we discovered that if we fin- 
ished the ascent of several miles far- 
ther we must join one of two parties; 
those who hiked or those who rode. 
Our decision was soon made in favor 
of the latter and we turned our steps 
toward the stables, where were wait- 
ing, ready to be hired burros, horses, 
mules, and guides. At once we spotted 
our man. He was large and kind 
looking and stood holding the halters 
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of two very small, docile animals, with 
long, floppy ears and sleepy eyes. 
Upon making our desire known, imag- 
ine, if you can, our chagrin—or should 
I say humiliation? We were informed 
that “only persons weighing a certain 
number of pounds (which I will not 
here mention) were allowed to ride on 
burros since the humane society took 
the matter in hand.” Instead of de- 
manding a pair of scales with which 
to prove our innocence, as we might 
have done, we decided it would be 
better to simply ignore this party—-he 
was, to say the least, no gentleman. 
With our heads very high we passed 
on and were soon securely mounted 
on the backs of two good strong mules. 

Not having ridden on horseback in 
a long time we found the sensation of 
getting used to conditions entirely suf- 
ficient to keep us well occupied dur- 
ing the first few minutes while the 
trail was broad and easy—before the 
real climbing began. 

There were a goodly number in our 
party, and when we started single file 
up the zigzag we made quite a pro- 
cession. Occasionally we caught a 
glimpse of the hikers, who were some 
distance ahead and still sprinting along 
at a good rate of speed. Our guide in- 
formed us, however, that they would 
“slow down” before they reached the 
summit. In this his judgment proved 
to be correct, for soon we began pass- 
ing them and before long had left the 
foremost of their party panting under 
a tree. 

All our lives we had heard the ex- 
pression “as stubborn as a mule,” but 
never until now had we thoroughly 
realized its meaning. Like foolish 
boys trying to “show off” these silly 
beasts were determined to walk on the 
extreme outer edge of the trail. The 
guide, who seemed really very fond 
of the animals, assured us that they 
were all right, and that they “knew 
their business,”’ but we felt that as we 
were paying for the use of the brutes 
we might have a little to say about 
where they should go, so we continued 
to tug at the bridle rein, and the only 
success met with was that the head 





Mt. Lowe Observatory, Mt. Lowe, California 


turned, at our bidding—but the body, 
feet, and ourselves went serenely on 
in the same old trail traversed by them 
so oft before. 

At last the summit was reached, and 
what a sight burst upon our view! 
Beautiful! Wonderful! Grand beyond 
description. In a few short hours we 
had been transported from a land of 
oranges and roses to an altitude where 
snow and ice may be found in shel- 
tered places al] the year round. 

Delightfully cool and clear was the 
atmosphere about us. We were far 
above the clouds, and at last there 
were no higher peaks to look up to. 

Away down over the rugged moun- 
tain side and beyond the beautiful val- 
leys and plain lies the great city of 
Los Angeles, which with its wonder- 
ful growth of the past few years has 
spread this way and that till it covers 
miles of territory and reaches even to 
the harbor where a thin line of old 
Pacific is discernible. Still farther in 
the distance, seemingly in the sky, 


may be dimly seen the two little peaks 
of Catalina mountain, on the island 
forty miles out at sea. 

Perhaps one is in reality no nearer 
Heaven and the Creator of us all on 
the top of a snow-capped mountain 
than in the valleys below, but of a 
surety the thoughts which come to one 
here, the longings, the aspirations are 
of a higher order. Your heart seems 
beating in unison with the Great Heart, 
your soul, communing with the God 
who gave it. It seems impossible that 
you ever could act, think, or be any- 
thing mean, small, low or common 
again. The voice whispers to us as 
to one of old, “Put off thy shoes from 
off thy feet, for the place whereon 
thou standest is holy ground.” 

All too soon the time came for us 
to return. And here, let me ask, have 
you ever ridden down a steep, dan- 
gerous, narrow trail on horseback? Go- 
ing up you seem to have a definite pur- 
pose in view—you watch the small feet 
of the animals and wonder how they 
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can climb so successfully with hoofs 
on them, and why they were not pro- 
vided with claws instead, and as you 
gaze at the party ahead filled with 
these conjectures there is a substan- 
tial neck and head in front of you so 
close that if need be you could throw 
your arms about it. But coming down 
—not so — conditions are absolutely 
changed. The animal seems to have 
a goodly portion of his front legs re- 
moved—and his head and neck are so 
near the ground and are so far from 
your grasp you wonder if they can be 
the same. One old lady in a fit of des- 
peration brought a halt to the whole 
train while she reversed her mount. 
“For,” said she, “if the worst comes 
to the worst I might be able to hold 
on by his tail.” Upon reaching “Ye 


Alpine Tavern” all made haste to the 
dining-room, where a most delicious 
dinner was waiting for us. 

The remainder of the afternoon was 
spent in writing and mailing post cards 
and copies of the “Alpine Daily,” and 


in rambling about the place. Many 
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took long walks out along the bluffs 
to “Lover’s Lane, Inspiration Point,” 
or to the spring where the water comes 
out of the side of the mountain as cold 
as ice and as clear as crystal, or out 
past the row of tent houses ready for 
the occupancy of tourists. Many of 
our crowd stayed for a few days or 
weeks, but we returned with the others 
just as the shadows began to grow 
longer, the swallows to fly home, and 
the air to grow chill. 

As we stepped from the car at the 
bottom of the incline a feeling of glad 
satisfaction crept over us. We had 
just completed one of the most ap- 
palling, and at the same time one of 
the grandest mountain rides to be 
taken anywhere in the world. 

As our friends of the morning 
walked across the platform at Rubio 
Pavilion, still hand in hand, the old 
man smiled for the first time that day. 
“Well,” said he, “we been up and got 
back alive. I wouldn’t take consid- 
erable for the experience, but I 
wouldn’t do it over for all I’m worth.” 





MEMORY 


(Roundel ) 


Across the broken bridge of time 
Limps Memory, subdued and slow: 
He bears the marks of many a woe 
From this strange world’s long spiral 


climb. 


With branch of willow or of lime, 
With voice by unshed tears made low, 
Across the broken bridge of time 
Limps Memory, subdued and slow. 


From prime to eve, from eve to prime, 
Amid the drowsy summer’s glow, 
Amid the grey mist—and the snow, 
That figure moves, with air sublime, 
Across the broken bridge of time. 


NELSON ANTRIM CRAWFORD. 





Indian Legends for Profit 


By Erich 


HERE is the Indian of yes- 
terday ? 
In the moving pictures— 


only in the moving pictures. 

Today’s Indian is either a college- 
bred, football-playing, every-day sort 
of a chap, or he is a dirty, shapeless, 
lazy hanger-on, satisfied to live by beg- 
ging or stealing. In all these bad qual- 
ities the Indian is surpassed only by 
his squaw. 

The Indian of today wears none of 
the gay trappings we read about in 
Fennimore Cooper’s tales. He does 
not possess the wondrous raiment 
which we see in the moving pictures. 
Overalls, an old coat and vest, a cast- 
off hat, and there you have your big 
chief of the twentieth century. Calico 
of variegated colors, an old shawl for 
a head-dress and a pair of slippers con- 
stitutes the squaw’s wardrobe. 

But there are two things which the 
Indian of today still clings to—paint- 
ing and tattooing, and his legends. 

Hands, wrists and faces still bear 
the lines, triangles and circles with 
which the old-time Indians used to 
mark themselves, and on their bodies 
stripes of irregular design and varying 
colors are often used. Painting the 
face has a definite and useful purpose. 
It softens the skin and prevents the 
winter frosts from cracking it. 

And the Indian legends also have 4 
definite and useful purpose. They 
bring many a good tip from many an 
easy tourist. 

Around Lake Tahoe, which the In- 
dians have named The Lake of the 
Sky, there are several hundred Wash- 
oes and Piutes living in peace and fol- 
lowing the pleasant occupation of do- 
ing nothing. 

When they get hungry there is al- 
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ways a good supply of trout in the lake 
—and when they need a little money 
they sell their fish to the resorts. 

But the most profitable industry is 
telling legends to tourists. The indus- 
try is entirely in the hands of Susie, 
Jackson and Luisa. Luisa and Jackson 
make their headquarters at Fallen Leaf 
Lodge, just a few miles back of the 
main lake, and Susie has a tent near 
Tahoe Tavern (and a beautifully fur- 
nished bungalow in Tahoe City. The 
city, by the way, consists of about fif- 
teen houses, a railroad shed, a saloon 
and a general store.) 

I heard Jackson tell one of the le- 
gends three times and each time it was 
more interesting and colorful. 

“T said to him: 

“Jackson, why don’t you stick to 
your story ?” 

Jackson answered: 

“Hum. Tourist heap d n fool. 
More you lie more he like ’em.” 

Susie has a stunt of her own. She is 











Susie, the basket maker of the 
Lake of the Sky 














Jackson, the story teller, idling on the shore of Lake Tahoe. 


one of the finest basket makers in the 
country, and for more than twenty-five 
years she has had a contract with a 
store in Carson City, Nevada’s capital, 
for her best work. She receives as 
high as twenty-five dollars apiece for 
her baskets. That is why she has the 
bungalow. 

But for the tourists she keeps the 
tent, and here she makes her baskets. 
Whenever a curious visitor comes into 
her “campoodie,” he finds Susie crying. 

And then the following conversation 
ensues: 

“Why do you cry?” 

“Oh, me very unhappy,” Susie an- 


swers. “My husband he die, and my 


seven sons he die. Two killed and 
five die from disease. Now I am all 
alone. And Iam so poor. Nothing to 
eat for three days. All alone. So I 
just sit here every day and just cry 
and cry and cry.” 

The invariable result is that the sym- 
pathetic visitor opens his (or mostly 
her) purse and buys a cheap souvenir 
at an exorbitant price. And the best 
part of this is that Susie never had a 
husband nor a son. She must have 
been a spinster for well nigh a hundred 
years. 

Here are two of the legends these 
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Indians tell, and if you ever cross the 
continent to California and go to Ta- 
hoe, you will surely hear them. 


This one is Susie’s story: 
The Origin of Lake Tahoe. 


“Long, long before the white man 
came to Nevada there lived in the mea- 
dow, over beyond Glenbrook, a good 
Indian. But though he was good, he 
was very much annoyed by the Evil 
Spirit, who constantly interfered with 
all that he tried to do. Finally he 
determined that he must move away 
and get over into the valleys of Cali- 
fornia. But when he tried to escape, 
the Evi] One was always there, ready 
to trip him in some way or other. 

“In his trouble the Good Spirit came 
to his aid and gave him a leafy branch 
which had magic qualities. He was 
to start on his journey. If he saw the 
Evil One coming he was to drop a bit 
of the branch, and water would im- 
mediately spring up, the Evil Spirit 
could not cross the water, and thus, 
being delayed, would give the Indian 
time to escape. 

“The man made his way to where 
Tallac is today, and, looking back, he 
saw the Evil One coming with great 
strides. In his terror he tried to pluck 
a leaf, but it snapped off, and he lost 
almost his whole branch. To his re- 
lief, the waters began to rise, and soon 
“Tahoe”—Big Waters—lay between 
him and the enemy. 

“But the Evil Spirit speeded around 
the lake, and again he had almost 
caught up with the Indian. He had 
only a small part of the branch left. So 
he dropped a tiny bit and Fallen Leaf 
Lake—Doolagoga—sprang into exist- 
ence. He had to make three more 
lakes—Lily, Grass and Heather—be- 
fore he had reached the crest of the 
mountain and found himself safe in the 
Valley of California.” 

And this one was told by Jackson to 
Mrs. W. W. Price, who has been com- 
ing to Fallen Leaf Lodge for more than 
fifteen years, a staunch friend of the 
Tahoe and Fallen Leaf Indians: 
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Ready at all times to tell the colorful 
legends and stories of her tribe 
to visiting tourists 





The Origin of the Different Indian 
Tribes. 


“Long, long ago, away over in Piuti- 
land, there were some young boys and 
girls playing. They played all sorts 
of games, but they liked hand-bal] best. 
And as they played they sang songs of 
gladness. 

“There was one old woman, their 
grandmother, who could not play with 
them. She had a little baby, her 
youngest grandchild, whom she was 
trying to quiet, but the little one cried 
and cried continuously. 

“By-and-by the old woman heard a 
voice outside. She was frightened and 
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called to the young folks. ‘Some one’s 
coming! You better stop. Better hide. 
Maybe Evil One, devil, coming!’ 

“But the young folks paid no atten- 
tion to her warning. They just kept 
on playing. The old woman covered 
the baby with a basket and hid her 
own face in her shawl. 

“Then the Evil One came in. All 
the young folks turned to see who 
was coming, and as soon as they looked 
upon his face they fell dead. Only the 
old woman and the baby were left; for 
the Evil One did not see them. 

‘“‘When he was gone, the old woman 
snatched up the baby and hurried off 
down to the river. As she was running 
along she met an old man. 

“*Where are you going?” he asked. 
She saw that the man was the Evil 
One himself. She kept the baby cov- 


ered in the basket and said: ‘I am go- 
ing down to the river to get wild po- 
tatoes.’ 

“The Evil Spirit went away, and the 
woman quickly dug a hole and hid 
the baby in it. 


When the Evil one 
came back he saw that the woman had 
not gone to the river. He became very 
angry and hunted all day long for her 
that he might kill her. But he could 
not find any trace of her. Finally he 
went home and the old woman hid on 
top of a big rock, over where Sheridan 
now is. 

“In the morning the Evil One came 
back to hunt further, but without suc- 
cess. 
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“*T guess the old woman is dead,’ 
he said to himself, ‘or maybe she’s 
gone across the river.’ But the Evil 
One loses his power if he touches 
water, so he dared not cross the river 
to follow her. 

“All the time the old woman was 
watching him. When he had finally 
given up the hunt, she saw him put 
into his big basket great bunches of 
elderberry roots, and as he put each 
bunch in he gave it a name—Washoe, 
Paiuti and so on. Then he put the lid 
on tightly and went off through the 
forest. 

“When he was out of sight the wo- 
man crept down quietly with the child. 
Presently there was a murmuring in 
the basket. Curiously the little girl 
raised the lid ever so little. There was 
a great whirring noise; the lid flew off 
and out came all the Indians. Off 
through the air they flew—Washoes to 
California, Paiutis to Nevada, Diggers, 
Cherokees, Chickasaws, Unkwas, Hoo- 
pahs and all the others—each Indian to 
his own home.” 

There are many more legends which 
testify to the fact that in spite of 
all the dirt and all the laziness the 
Indians still are dreamers and still 
have the poetic instinct for which their 
race has become known. Whether the 
tales are invented or whether they have 
come down to the three Washoes from 
their forefathers, each one of them is 
full of romance and a monument to 
the original Americans. 
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When the Mustard’s All A-Quiver 


By Lorraine Andrews 


When the mustard’s all a-quiver 
By the river, 
When manzanita in its thicket 
Decks its sober green and tricks it 
Out in waxen bells whose knelling 
Woodelves faintly hearken, dwelling 
In yon faerie circle darkling, 
Where, a-shiver 
Moonlight shifting thru the fringes 
Of sequoia scarce impinges, 
Nor the noon-day’s livelier sparkling; 
When small oaks that hug the hillside, 
Rounding soft beneath the still wide 
Cup of sky, themselves embowering 
Many a pretty sweet a-flowering, 
Murmur mystic, runic measures 
O’er the fondest of their treasures, 
Tricksy troop of cyclamen, 
Each a wild-wood denizen, 
Lavender and fainter rose, 
Pastel purple, white of snows, 
Poised like personalities, 
Dancing with the wanton breeze— 
(Such a rapturous throng, I ween, 
Poets sense with half-shut een)— 
When the small brook singing passes 
As it laves the lush long grasses, 
Till it hurries, merry hearted, 
On to join its erstwhile parted 
Lover that the happy twain 
Ne’er disjoined are again, 
Where the channel runs more deep 
And they murmur half-asleep, 
Til] at e’en in that dim pool 
"Neath yon hazen coppice cool, 
An orchestra of dusky, bloated 
Frogs will choir it, husky throated ;— 
When by every sound and sight, 
Woodland scent and felt delight, 
I am beckoned, called, constrained, 
I, by duty still detained, 
Pent and cabined in the city, 
Held in bondage—ah, the pity! 
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A Romance of Spanish California 


By Clarice Garland 


Author of “ Spanish California Missions,” etc. 


CuHapter I. 


was low and sandy, and, from 

the bluff heights opposite a 

strip of beach, reached out into 
the water and left a narrow entrance 
about one-fourth of a mile wide. Point 
Loma stretched its high bulk on the 
west and formed a breakwater on 
which stood Fort Guiharros guarding 
the entrance of the bay. The hills 
around the beach were covered with 
live oaks, and on the plains the wil- 
lows waved their graceful foliage in 
the soft air. A good road led to the 
pueblo a few miles distant. 

The Venture anchored beside an 
English brig which disclosed the name 
of Vulture on her bow. American 
sailors were seen in her rigging and 
an American commander on her deck. 

Captain Fitch gave a salute; he was 
glad to think of hearing his native 
tongue after four months of sailing 
and anchorage in Spanish ports. 

The master of the Vulture saluted 
in return and beckoned Captain Fitch 
to visit him. The captain, nothing 
loath, ordered the boat lowered, and 
was rowed to the Vulture’s side. 
Mounting to the deck, he was hospit- 
ably received by the master, who in- 
troduced himself as Captain Barry 
from Boston. The two shipmasters 
gave each other an appraising look and 
shook hands. They felt instinctively 
that they could trust each other. And 
this friendship never was broken. 

After a short conversation Captain 
Barry said: “The owner of the Vulture 


TT southern shore of San Diego 


is on board. Would you like to meet 
him ?” 

“Certainly,” replied Fitch. 

Captain Barry sent a cabin boy to 
the saloon with a request for the owner 
to come on deck. A tall gentleman 
with light complexion and strong fea- 
tures soon joined them. 

“Don Virmond, this is Captain Fitch, 
the master of the adjoining brig from 
Boston,” introduced Captain Barry. 

The ship owner shook hands with 
the new arrival and surveyed him criti- 
cally. 

“Glad to know you, sir,” he said, 
after having made up his mind appar- 
ently to that effect. “I am a native of 
Northern Europe, although I speak 
English and Spanish.” 

“My name is Henry Fitch, and I am 
an American,” responded the captain. 

“All the same, you are a good fel- 
low,” returned Virmond. “I think I 
saw you in Acapulco a_ short time 
since.” 

“Yes,” returned Fitch, “I called at 
that port to work up a trade with the 
merchants.” 

“You would do better here, if you 
were properly introduced. There is 
some suspicion, however, regarding 
unknown foreigners who undertake to 
land in San Diego. Come below and 
breakfast with Captain Barry and me, 
and I will explain the situation to 
you.” 

“With pleasure,” 
agreeably. 

Virmond bent his tall form down 
the companion way, entered his spa- 
cious cabin and ordered the cabin boy 
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replied Fitch, 
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to bring breakfast for three. “Did 
you hear of one of your American 
shipmaster’s latest exploits?” inquired 
Virmond. 

“No news whatever,” answered 
Fitch. “What happened to my coun- 
tryman P” 

“Tt seems,” explained Virmond, 
“that Captain Bradshaw, master of the 
brig, Franklin, hailing from Boston, 
made this port. Here he was detained 
by order of the governor on suspicion 
of being engaged in the contraband 
trade. Captain Bradshaw was given 
permission to go on board his ship, 
where Spanish guards were stationed 
over the disputed cargo which the 
governor and collector of the part were 
expected to visit and inspect. Once 
on board his ship the captain ordered 
‘Up anchor,’ and ‘All sails set,’ and 
made full speed out of the harbor. In 
fact, it was a game of run-away.” 

“Shades of Benjamin Franklin!” ex- 
claimed Captain Fitch. ‘To have his 
honored and venerated name so dese- 


crated was a crime to the morality that 
he taught and inspired. And Captain 
Bradshaw’s despicable action was bad 


for me,” continued the newcomer. 
“This is my first voyage to Pacific 
ports. If I do not make good, my busi- 
ness here is ruined.” 

“Perhaps I can help you,” offered 
the host affably. “I will finish my 
story first,” he continued. “Captain 
Bradshaw placed the Spanish guards 
on deck, where they were exposed to 
the guns of the fort. In this manner 
the ship was protected from the can- 
non on shore. The Spaniards would 
have hesitated to fire on their own 
men. Beyond the range of the fort 
guns, Bradshaw sent the guards ashore 
ina boat. The Franklin ran the gaunt- 
let of the fort within pistol shot of the 
cannon’s mouth. On she sailed till 
she reached Point Loma and the great 
swell of the ocean. Then she answered 
the fort with a shot from her side. A 
little cloud of smoke rose from her 
hulk and her cannon’s report reverber- 
ated among the hills as if defying the 
government.” 

“Bad policy! Very bad policy!” ex- 
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claimed Fitch. “Captain Bradshaw 
never can hope to bring the Franklin 
into San Diego again.” 

“He did so,” responded the host, 
“and is now awaiting trial at the Pre- 
sidio. The action of Bradshaw caused 
much excitement throughout the coun- 
try, and the governor was thoroughly 
exasperated with his dishonorable 
conduct, particularly as he gave him 
the freedom of the port.” 

“The governor had cause 
angry,” interposed Fitch. 

“Certainly,” answered Virmond. “I 
have had business relations with the 
Spaniards along this coast for a num- 
ber of years, and always have found 
them courteous and honorable. They 
strictly made good their promises.” 

“Perhaps it would be better to 
strike a trade at San Pedro,” pursued 
Fitch. 

“No ships are allowed to anchor 
there,” informed Virmond. “Com- 
cerce is restricted to Monterey, Santa 
Barbara and San Diego, since the open 
defiance of Captain Bradshaw.” 

“Business looks black for me,” mut- 
tered Fitch. 

“Tll tell you what I will do,” volun- 
teered Virmond between puffs of his 
cigar. “You look like a man of honor. 
I will tell you this. I am the owner of 
several brigs, trading at the western 
ports of North and South America, 
and I have large shops in Acapulco 
and Mexico City. I desire to keep 
friendly relations with the people of 
San Diego, yet I will risk introducing 
you to them. I am going ashore to a 
dance this evening given at casa de Es- 
tudillo, and would like your company. 
My word is as good as my bond, and 
these people never have had their con- 
fidence in me misplaced. Will you 
go?” 

“Delighted to have such a powerful 
sponsor for my good behavior, I’m 
sure,” replied the visitor. 

“Fortune favors the honorable man. 
I think I have not misplaced my con- 
fidence in you,” responded Virmond, 
leading the way to the deck. “Be 
ready to row ashore at dusk. The fan- 
dango begins early. I will call for you 


to be 
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in my boat,” invited Virmond agree- 
ably. 

Fitch nodded as he went over the 
Vulture’s side. “Every cloud has a 
silver lining,’ he thought, as he 
stepped into his boat and was rowed 
to his brig. 

“Fine young man,” soliloquized the 
European. “He may succeed in caus- 
ing the Spaniards to think more favor- 
ably of American foreigners.” 

Don Virmond was a born diplomat 
and self-appointed plenipotentiary in 
Mexican business circles and society. 
He was warmly welcomed in Mexico 
City, having extraordinary facilities 
for obtaining the attention of Mexican 
officials. And consequently was much 
sought by his California friends to 
solicit any civil, military or ecclesias- 
tical favor for them. He was wealthy 
and influential, being owner of the 
brigs Maria Ester, Catalina, Clarita, 
Vulture and other vessels well known 
to California trade. He was, of course, 
a man of great enterprise. And his 


beautiful and accomplished Spanish 


wife forged a link in the society of the 
Spaniards and increased their confi- 
dence in him. 

Dona Feliciana Virmond and Cap- 
tain Barry’s wife were on board the 
Vulture, but remained in their cabins 
during the visit of the strange sea- 
captain. 

“Not such a bad beginning after all,” 
thought Fitch. as he strode on the 
deck of the Venture and gave the re- 
sult of his visit in the Vulture to Mr. 
Hatch. 

“Tt reminds me of the advice of 
Captain Holmes to his son, just before 
starting on sea voyages. “Always go 
straight ahead, and if you meet the 
devil, cut him in two and sail between 
the pieces,” quoted the mate. 

“Good advice,” laughed Fitch. “I 
thought I was between the devil and 
the deep sea, when Virmond told me 
about Bradshaw’s impudence. But his 
Satanic Majesty resolved himself into 
the Grecian god, Mercury, the bringer 
of good things. Tell the cabin boy to 
brush up my shore togs and I will do 
the same with my Spanish. Let the 
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cook know that we dine early. I go 
ashore at dusk,” ordered the master, 
retreating to his cabin. During the 
remainder of the day Captain Fitch 
paced the deck of the vessel, muttering 
Spanish phrases until he flattered him- 
self his accent would be mistaken for 
the fluency of an Andalusian native. 
He did not dream that his halting 
Spanish utterances would be quoted 
in flowing cadences by the musical 
voices of the senoritas of San Diego. 
The daughters of California behind 
waving fans and seeming indifference 
critically scanned each newly arriving 
officer as a victim of their witty re- 
marks. 

The young man knew that he would 
be likely to suffer adverse criticisms 
among the people of the port on ac- 
count of Bradshaw’s ignominious be- 
havior. Nevertheless, he took his 
courage in both hands and manfully 
stepped into Virmond’s boat at dusk 
and was rowed ashore in some trepida- 
tion of mind. “They can do no worse 
than refuse to do business with me,” 
he thought, “and they may refuse me 
entrance to their society, which is hos- 
pitable to the last degree among them- 
selves, I am told. However, with Don 
Virmond as sponsor, they scarcely can 
turn a very cold shoulder.” 

Leaving the sailors in charge of the 
boat they found two horses saddled 
and led by a mounted vaquero. Vir- 
mon mounted one beast and placed his 
wife in front of him on the saddle. 
Fitch mounted the other animal and 
they rode to the pueblo a few miles dis- 
tant. 

“Captain Barry will not come,” an- 
nounced Virmond. “His wife was not 
feeling well, and he would not leave 
her.” Fitch expressed his regrets for 
their absence at the dance. 

Candlelight shone from the windows 
of Estudillo House as the guests left 
their mounts with the vaquero. Don 
Jose Estudillo stood at the entrance of 
his spacious adobe home, built around 
three sides of a patio, or courtyard, 
where all the rooms opened into the 
walled inclosure. 

“Ah, Senor Virmond and Senora Fe- 
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liciana, I am most delighted that you 
honor my home with your presence,” 
welcomed the host, with much cordi- 
ality. 

“The pleasure is mine and my 
wife’s,” returned Virmond. “I have 
brought a stranger, hoping you will 
extend your well known hospitality to 
him. Allow me to introduce Captain 
Fitch, master of the brig Venture, just 
arrived in port.” 

“Ah, an American!” exclaimed the 
host, scanning the captain critically. 
“T hope he has better manners than 
his countryman, Bradshaw.” 

“I will be responsible for him,” 
promised Virmond. “The cut of his 
mainsail is somewhat different,” he 
explained in sea vernacular. 

Don Estudillo understood, however, 
that Fitch’s moral stamina seemed 
stronger than that of his countryman, 
Bradshaw. “He shall be welcomed, 


since he arrived with you,” replied the 
host amiably. 
The two men passed into the sala, 


following Dona  Feliciana, who, 
wrapped in her black lace mantilla 
over lemon-colored silk, presented a 
pretty picture of the graceful Spanish 
beauty. 

Senora Estudillo greeted her guest 
effusively. “My dear Dona Feliciana, 
when did you arrive from Mexico 
City? So delighted to have you with 
us again!” 

“And I am glad to enter your little 
paradise,” returned the guest. 

“Whom have you with you? I mis- 
trust my eyesight—Not an American 
sea-captain!—Is he? The governor 
will forbid him entrance to the port, I 
think,” continued the hostess. 

“Perhaps so, but I think my husband 
will speak to Governor Echandia re- 
garding the Americano. He seemed 
favorably impressed with him,” re- 
sponded Dona Virmond. 

“That may make a difference. But 
he is so suspicious of foreigners, you 
know,” suggested the hostess. 

“Yes, though my husband was once 
considered a foreigner, and they are 
not all bad,” smiled Dona Feliciana. 

“True enough! I forgot that. Don 
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Virmond is so entirely one of us now,” 
murmured her companion. 

Captain Fitch was duly presented to 
the hostess and passed on to the other 
duenas, who presented him to their 
daughters. 

“Dona Ignacia Lopez de Carrillo, 
this is the master of an American ship 
arrived in port today, Captain Fitch,” 
announced the hostess. 

Dona Ignacia bowed sedately. “Ysa- 
bella,” she spoke, turning to her daugh- 
ter, “this is Captain Fitch, just arrived 
in the harbor.” 

Senorita Ysabella Carrillo flashed a 
brilliant glance from her. dark eyes, 
shadowed by long black lashes, and 
her red lips curved in a fleeting smile 
as she curtsied gracefully to the cap- 
tain. : 

“Never in my life have I seen such 
vivid beauty in the face of a girl,” 
thought the young man, as he bent his 
tall form before her. 

“Ah! Is this bonde creature with 
eyes of the sky and locks of the sun, a 
man or a demi-god?” thought Ysa- 
bella. “Senor Los Vegas, the school- 
master, told us of the sea kings of the 
North, who sailed their adventurous 
voyages. Perhaps he is one of them.” 
The thought passed through Ysabella’s 
mind in the twinkling of an eye. Gen- 
tly waving her fan, she serenely con- 
templating the new arrival before her. 
The girl of nineteen years in this se- 
cluded community had acquired or in- 
herited the poise of a lady of larger 
social experience. 

“Will you dance?” asked the cap- 
tain deferentially. Ysabella accepted 
the invitation and Captain Fitch placed 
his arm around her waist American 
fashion to lead her in a waltz 

“No, no, Senor Captain, we are not 
allowed to dance like that! Do you 
see the excitement you have caused 
among the duenas?” 

“Pardon me, Senorita, for my ignor- 
ance of your form of etiquette!” 
begged Fitch, apologetically. 

“We dance like this,” explained the 
girl, executing a few steps before him. 
“But do not touch me! We must cir- 
cle around each other in time to the 
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music,” and she again took a few glid- 
ing, graceful steps. 

“Ah, I see!” returned the captain. 
“Gracias, Senorita!” Then the couple 
whirled up and down the sala in a 
maze of inexplicable pleasure. Ysa- 
bella’s dark head, with its single pink, 
Castilian rose entwined in her glossy, 
blue-black hair, was overshadowed by 
her partner’s blonde head as he danced 
opposite her. They swayed in a maze 
of new and wonderful emotions, unex- 
plainable, unknown, entrancing. 

“Your countrymen, the Patties, are 
not having a very joyous time in San 
Diego,” volunteered Ysabella. 

“My countrymen! Where are they, 
Senorita Carrillo ?” 

“In the Presidio prison, Senor Cap- 
tain,” explained the girl. 

“Why are they in the Presidio 
prison, Senorita Carrillo?” pursued 
Fitch. 

“By order of the governor,” contin- 
ued the young lady. 

“What is their sin of omission or 
commission?” questioned the captain 
anxiously. 

“The Americanos had the audacity 
to come over the mountains and find 
entrance into California by land. I 
was told that the governor tore up their 
passports and ordered them to prison,” 
explained Ysabella. 

“T must visit them if possible. per- 
haps I can help them,” spoke the 
young man earnestly. “And I must 
discover how much or how little of- 
fense will land any other American 
foreigner in prison,” he thought; as he 
squared his broad shoulders _reflec- 
tively. 

“The governor is very suspicious of 
foreigners. You must beware of gain- 
ing his dislike,” warued the girl. 

“Gracias, Senorita Carrillo; Don 
Virmond saves me from the sin of in- 
trusion, I believe,” replied Fitch. 

“Even so,” murmured Ysabella; “the 
governor watches your every move- 
ment.” 

The fandango came to an end with 
“el sol,” the dance of the sunrise, 
which was participated in by the nod- 
ding duenas. They brightened under 
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the spell of the graceful exercise and 
celebrated the rising of the sun with 
smiling faces, while their daughters 
exchanged compliments with the cab- 
alleros. Then the senoras and senor- 
itas, escorted by their husbands and 
brothers, returned to their homes. 

Don Enrique Virmond took his wife 
on his saddle and rode down the shore 
road, followed by Captain Fitch and a 
vaquero, who was to take back the 
horses. They were invited to remain at 
Casa de Estudillo, but thought best to 
return to their brigs. 

The moon sailed high in the heavens 
—pallidly disappearing at signs of the 
advent of the god of day over this 
peaceful scene. Not a leaf quivered. 
Not a cloud veiled the sky. It seemed 
a fairy landscape that might dissolve 
and fade away at the wave of a fairy’s 
wand. 

Don Jose Estudillo and his guests 
seemed photographed on the brain of 
Captain Vitch, especially the exqui- 
site face of his first partner in the 
dance. Absently he dismounted from 
his horse at the boat’s side, and as ab- 
sently stepped into the boat. Dona 
Feliciana noted his abstraction and 
wondered, as was the way of women, 
but she discreetly remained silent. 

“Did you enjoy the dance, Captain 
Fitch ?” inquired Virmond. 

“The best dance of my life,” replied 
Fitch decidedly. So soon he had for- 
gotten his waltz with sweet Dorothy 
Dearborn and the ride to the mill-race, 
but that was the way with men. “Fate 
leads people strange dances,” and so 
thought Captain Fitch, as he thanked 
Virmond for his courtesy and climbed 
into his ship. 


CHAPTER II. 


CAPTAIN FITCH MEETS A STRONG ENEMY 


The day after the fandango, Don 
Virmond sent a message to Captain 
Fitch. He wrote that he would call on 
the governor and would be pleased to 
take the captain and introduce him to 
his Excellency. His boat would call 
for Fitch after the midday meal. The 
captain sent a thankful acceptance. 
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“The silver lining to my cloud of ad- 
verse circumstances is growing wider,” 
remarked the master to Mr. Hatch. 

“Aye, aye, sir!” responded the mate. 
“Silver linings sometimes show if we 
are on the watch for them.” 

Captain Fitch picked up his Spanish 
book and gained a few more phrases 
for his own before lunch. Afterward 
he studied the Navigation Charts out- 
lining the California coast. Mr. Hatch 
sent word that Don Virmond was wait- 
ing, and the captain departed with the 
plenipotentiary to the court of his Ex- 
cellency, the governor of the Califor- 
nias. 

The American noticed curiously that 
some of the soldiers were dancing to 
the music of a guitar to while away 
the slow passage of time, and that the 
sentinel at the iron-barred gate wore 
his frayed gray blanket thrown over 
his shoulder with the grace of a cabal- 
lero wearing his velvet cloak. 

Governor Echandia received his 
friend in his office, where Virmond for- 
mally presented his protege. “This is 
Captain Fitch, master of the brig Ven- 
ture, sailing from Boston.” 

The governor bowed stiffly and 
threw a searching glance from beneath 
his black brows on the young man. 
Governor Echandia was tall and gaunt 
with rather a light complexion and thin 
brown hair and side whiskers. His 
features were pleasing when not ob- 
scured by a scowl of jealousy, and his 
manner was dignified and courteous to 
people of his own race. Of rather a 
lazy disposition, he was inclined to be 
dilatory in the ordinary affairs of life, 
and especially in declaring love to the 
lady of his choice. 

“T am taking some responsibility on 
my shoulders, but I will answer for 
Captain Fitch’s good behavior,” pro- 
posed Virmond. 

“T should be sorry to be obliged to 
put your friend in irons in case of an 
action of mutiny now undeveloped in 
your ward,” returned the governor- 
ironically. “I trusted in Bradshaw’s 
honor and discovered that I trusted a 
traitor. Henceforth I make no trusts 
with foreigners.” 
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“I do not blame you,” interposed 
Fitch. “I am ashamed of my country- 
men, if the account of his behavior 
was true.” 

“True enough! Every man in San 
Diego knew it,” replied the governor, 
quickly. 

“IT came to this port hoping to do 
business here. If you will grant me 
this privilege, I promise you I will not 
trespass on your laws,” declared Cap- 
tain Fitch, earnestly. 

“Senor Fitch,” answered the gov- 
ernor sternly, “I would not give you the 
freedom of the ports of California for 
one moment, if it were not for the 
request of my friend, Don Virmond. 
In this case I cannot say no. But make 
your business short. I have reason to 
be suspicious of all foreigners.” Turn- 
ing to the plenipotentiary, he added: 
“Don Virmond is now one of us.” He 
ordered wine and cigars to be brought, 
then he relaxed his sternness and be- 
came the affable host. 

Captain Fitch mentally decided that 
he would not care to have Governor 
Echandia for an enemy. 

Virmond sipped his wine leisurely 
and skillfully turned the conversa- 
tional tide. He had accomplished his 
object of obtaining the freedom of the 
ports of California for his protege. 

After an hour’s conversation the 
plenipotentiary and Captain Fitch de- 
parted. The governor was urbanely 
polite and exhibited the proverbial 
Spanish, hospitable spirit. Beneath it 
all, however, he studied the American 
shipmaster and decided that he would 
try him out, as the people of San 
Diego and the missionaries much 
needed articles of trade. 

“E] diablo take the foreigner!” mut- 
tered the governor. “I will deal as 
strictly with him as the Supreme Gov- 
ernment could wish. I will have him 
closely watched.” 

Several days 


passed pleasantly 
away. Virmond and Fitch visited the 
mission, where Fathers Vicente Oliva 
and Fernando Martin received them 
with their usual courtesy and listened 
to Virmond’s account of Fitch’s mer- 
chandise. 
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Captain Fitch in his best Spanish 
politely invited the missionaries to 
visit his brig and inspect his goods. 
This they promised to do at the ear- 
liest opportunity. 

“T wish to buy some bolts of cotton 
cloth for clothing our neophytes,” de- 
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trinkets. 
money.” 
Fitch listened closely to the friar’s 
flowing Spanish and thanked his good 
fortune in the person of Virmond that 
favored him. 
After an appetizing repast in the 


They never knew the use of 


refectory the visitors departed with 
hearty expressions of thanks. 
(To be continued.) 


cided Father Oliva. “They are indus- 


trious workers, but are like children, 
and expect to be paid in clothing and 
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Single we move and solitary, 
Like stars companioned yet apart, 
Heart unto heart a foreign country, 
While heart forever yearns to heart. 


Alone they knew the taste of gladness, 
Theirs, the most dear who now are gone 
Far off, and all their load of sadness 
In deepest night they bore alone. 


Law of our life whose iron limit 
Something we are yet madly strives 

To foil, to evade, break from within it, 
Blend our lone life with other lives. 


Vain, vain desire that haunts forever 
Our human heart unsatisfied, 

Breathing of death, “It brings together, 
Life is it, life that both divide.” 


Here have we felt some vanishing moment 
Close as our living thoughts are grown 

The dead, as though a flower were fragrant 
With sudden perfume not its own. 


So when this marvelous dream is over, 
This brief enthralling puppet-show, 
When down that dark sans love and lover, 

Sinking in frozen gulfs we go, 


There, in the ultimate night forsaken 
By earthly all, ourselves unknown 

Unto ourselves, perchance we waken 
Slowly aware we are not alone; 


Feel in the misty dawn of being 
Presences, every barrier past, 
Loves unforgot in love undying 
Perfect and ours and one at last. 
Marcaret L. Woops. 





Her Mickaninnies 


By Josephine Stott 


patched skins squatted Ertuk, the 

brown woman, mending a torn muk- 

luk. The warm smoky air reeked 
with the odor of seal-oil, but Ertuk and 
the two mickaninnies rolling like 
happy puppies on the hard floor, rev- 
eled in its comfort. Lacking contrast, 
they were as content as the squirrel is, 
with the burrow he has digged for him- 
self. 

“Come, Noatak!” the husky mother 
voice called. The larger of the child- 
ren came to her side. With a deft 
twist, she stripped off his parka. Be- 
fore her, a shining figure in bronze, 
stood the future hunter in all the rai- 
ment that nature had given. 

Unhampered, not so comfortable, 
perhaps, but in no sense conspicuous, 
the child skipped back to his play, 
while Mother Ertuk, with ivory needle 
and thread of sinew, covered the miss- 
ing spots in his parka with new patches 
of fur. 

It was summertime—the time to 
mend—to make new clothes, but her 
man Apolarek, with four hungry 
mouths to feed, had been catching 
fish. Painful experiences of the past 
had taught him to fill his storehouse 
against the winter’s need. 

Out on the beach with hundreds of 
others, his racks of fish were drying 
in the sun, high out of reach of the 
wolfish dogs that sunned themselves 
idly in the sand or snarled and fought 
over some morsel of rotten fish. 

In the doorway, Ertuk greeted him 
and mounted guard over the fish while 
he raced back to his kayiak. Already, 
with curling lips, the lean dogs were 
sniffing the walrus hide craft with evil 
intent. At Apolarek’s approach, they 
slunk back and crouched in the sand. 


I; HER IGLOO of driftwood and 


Poising the kayiak on his shoulder, 
Apolarek carried it up the beach and 
hung it high in the sun on a framework 
of poles. 

When he returned to the igloo, Er- 
tuk stopped him with a gesture. 

“The ptarmigan are spotted with 
white, Apolarek. Soon they will be 
like the snow, and winter will be upon 
us. Ere that, I must have furs for new 
garments, lest our mickaninnies grow 
chilled and die.” 

“Tis but the truth, thou speakest, 
my Ertuk,” agreed Apolarek, “but food 
we must have as well. When I have 
eaten, I will go to my traps and bring 
the furs, if Tongnuk (the good Spirit) 
be with me.” 

After his hunger had been satisfied 
with seal-oil and fish, he strode off to 
the mouth of the river, where his traps 
were set. 

The afternoon wore on; the sun 
shone on the beach where the fur-clad 
mickaninnies ran back and forth like 
wild things daring the wavelets ‘to 
catch their scurrying feet while others, 
braver, skinned off their parkas and 
plashed about in the icy sea, their 
sleek brown heads pop-up here and 
there like young seals. Among them 
frolicked Noatak and his sister. 

Crosslegged in the doorway, sat 
Mother Ertuk, with her mending. Ever 
she kept a watchful eye on the reck- 
less mickaninnies. 

Soon the sound of voices disturbed 
the quiet. Ertuk saw Apolarek and a 
strange white man coming up the 
beach. They approached the igloo. In 
Apolarek’s hand, he carried a dead 
mink, while the stranger held tight to 
his arm as they walked. 

The stranger talked fast and noisy. 
He was authoritative, dominant. Apo- 
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larek looked kindly on him, but was 
puzzled. He shook his head. 

The man drew back his thick coat 
and showed a silver star on his breast. 

Pleased, Apolarek reached out ad- 
miring fingers to touch the shining 
thing, but the white man pushed his 
fingers away, in disgust. These stupid 
people! 

Vaguely uneasy, Ertuk stood up in 
the doorway. 

The man pointed to the mink. Apo- 
larek shook his head. He needed the 
mink. He did not wish to give it 
away. It was a very little of what Er- 
tuk must have. He held it out to her, 
but the white man seized it and hid it 
away in his coat. 

Unable to make the natives com- 
prehend, the white man grew impa- 
tient. Out at sea, the revenue cutter, 


Thetis, awaited his return. With a 
click, he snapped steel bracelets on 
Apolarek’s unresisting hands and pro- 
pelled him toward the beach. 
Apolarek did not want to go away; 
he was tired; he wanted to rest and be 


near his woman and babies; besides, 
the man had taken Ertuk’s mink and 
she followed, protesting, a look of 
alarm on her face. 

“Come back, Apolarek!’’ she called. 
“This white man is not our friend.” 

“Be not afraid, my woman,” replied 
Apolarek. “Once before have I seen 
a white man who barked in this strange 
manner. He means no harm. Per- 
haps he needs me to help him.” 

On the beach, a curious, apathetic 
crowd of natives gathered to watch a 
little white boat that came over the 
water with two strange white men in 
it. With wonder, they saw another 
stranger and Apolarek come down the 
beach with Ertuk following. 

The man with Apolarek barked at 
the two in the boat. 

“Caught this fellow red-handed, 
breaking Uncle Sam’s game laws. Here 
is the mink he killed, still warm. Had 
a little trouble getting him away from 
his squaw. It’s hard to make these 
cattle understand.” 

When the man shoved Apolarek into 
the boat, Ertuk, with her two fright- 
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ened mickaninnies clinging to her 
parka, strove to get in, too, but the 
men pushed her away. She saw the 
little boat dance away to join a larger 
boat. The big boat took the little one 
up, then spread its wings and flew 
away to the south, leaving a stream of 
black smoke behind it. 

The natives shook their heads and 
went back to their iglooes. They knew 
nothing of such strange people. 

When the smoke that trailed behind 
the white ship had quite faded away, 
Ertuk, disturbed and lonely, went with 
her mickaninnies back to her igloo. 

“He will come back,” she thought. 
Still, she was restless. 

Her uneasiness grew as the days 
passed, 

Sometimes she sat on the beach for 
hours, waiting for the white-winged 
ship to return. 

Again, she toiled far into the night 
that knew no darkness. With her two 
lean dogs she went miles up the beach 
in search of driftwood. She brought 
in the dried fish and stored it away; 
she watched her squirrel-traps for the 
skins she needed. 

Daily the weather grew colder. The 
ptarmigan were all white now, and flew 
in great flocks. Soon the ice-pack 
would come, then the snow. With 
alarm, Ertuk viewed her meagre stock 
of seal-oil and fish. Apolarek must 
return soon before the ice came, for 
then no ships could float on the sea 
for many moons. 

But Apolarek came not. The Witch 
of the North blew with her icy breath 
over land and sea. The water grew 
thicker, heavier, and pounded its dirge 
on the beach. 

At last growing weary, faint, the 
voice of the sea was hushed, throttled 
beneath the ice. 

For weeks then, the snow swirled in 
powdery dust till the iglooes were 
drifted over. The squirrels went to 
sleep in their holes for the winter. No 
longer could Ertuk scour the beach for 
driftwood, though her need was sore. 
Her mickaninnies shivered in their old 
patched parkas and whimpered for 
food. 
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Ertuk was sad. She watched her 
mickaninnies grow big-eyed and thin. 
She thought on the days of plenty 
when Apolarek was with them. He it 
was who led the hunters upon the ice. 

In the village the people were poor, 
no one had food to spare. Each thought 
of his own brown brood, but now and 
again the women gave Ertuk a few fish 
or a bit of seal. 

At last the men of the village met 
together. Ertuk must not starve, they 
said. Of all the village there was but 
one man without a wife—Pukatok 
with the hairlip. 

His woman had died before the ice- 
pack came. Pukatok had fish for an 
igloo. He must take Apolarek’s wo- 
man for his mate. 

Indeed, Pukatok was willing, for Er- 
tuk was young and comely, and had 
two mickaninnies; Pukatok was ugly 
and ill-favored. When he sought Er- 
tuk’s igloo, she thought on him with 
exceeding dislike. 

Unnoticed, she squatted sullen and 
wretched on the floor of the igloo. 
Wrapped in ragged skins, two hungry 
babies sucked noisily on meatless 
bones. 

“Thou art hungry, Ertuk, and thy 
mate is gone, even as mine is,” said 
Pukatok. “Why should thy micka- 
ninnies starve when I, Pukatok, will 
be thy man?” Dressed in his finest 
parka, he felt himself a great hunter. 

Ertuk turned upon him fiercely. 

“Thou speakest but lies, thou dog- 
faced man! Apolarek is not dead as 
old Immachuk, thy squaw, is.” 

“What matter it then if he lives,” 
quoth Pukatok, cunningly, “‘since you 
and the mickaninnies are cold and 
hungry and he comes not.” 

“When the water comes again in the 
sea he will return to us,” replied Er- 
tuk. 

“When the waves come again in the 
sea thy mickaninnies will not hear 
them, foolish Ertuk,” mocked Puka- 
tok. 

Ertuk looked at her children, afraid. 
Already they gnawed the last bone of 
her dogs. For herself it did not mat- 
ter, since Apolarek was gone from her, 
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but her mickaninnies must not die. 
They were weak and sick unto death, 
even now. In the springtime they 
would be under the snow as Pukatok 
said. 

“The men of the village have sent 
me to be your man,” went on Pukatok. 
“To-day, I will hunt food for you and 
yours. When I have fresh meat for 
you, then will I return.” 

Ertuk bowed her head low over her 
knees. 

Pukatok went out. 

Thus it happened that Pukatok, the 
Hairlip, came to live in the igloo with 
Ertuk and her mickaninnies. 

With their stomachs satisfied, the 
mickaninnies grew strong and rolled 
on the floor again, while Mother Er- 
tuk stitched fiercely on new clothes 
for them. 

Pukatok was a good hunter. He 
liked the mickaninnies. He had no 
children of his own, and he was proud 
of the family, even though Ertuk spoke 
but rarely. To him, she was Ertuk, 
the Silent One. 


In the springtime, when the birds 
came back and squawked hoarsely as 
they scratched up the moss on the bare 
patches of earth for the red and black 


berries hidden beneath, there was 
plenty of food for the natives. 

The Arctic lands began to quicken. 

In the long, bright days and the 
white nights, people came and went 
more frequently, making the most of 
the snow before it melted away. 
Through the village one day came a 
white man with a long string of dogs, 
and with him came a native who 
stayed. 

The native went straight to the igloo 
of Ertuk. 

Anxious, expectant, he paused in 
the doorway. 

“Ertuk!” 

Ertuk looked up. A great light came 
into her hungry eyes. 

It was Apolarek, who had gone 
away. 

“Have you no word for me, Ertuk ?” 
asked Apolarek, coming nearer. 

“Yea, Apolarek.” Ertuk rose up. 
“You have been long away. Thy 
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children were starving. It was bitter 
cold; we had neither food nor warmth.” 

Apolarek made a move to interrupt. 

“Wait!” commanded Ertuk, bitterly. 
“The men of the village said that I 
must be the woman of Pukatok, the 
Hairlip. So it came about that we still 
live, but I am no longer thy woman, 
nor are these thy mickaninnies.” 

“Na! Na! My Ertuk! my mickanin- 
nies!” Apolarek cried from his heart. 
He turned to the round-eyed children 
with tears in his eyes. He held out his 
hands to them. 

In affright they fled to their mother 
and buried their heads in the folds of 
her parka. Apolarek was a stranger. 
They would have none of him. 

“Remember, Apolarek, they know 
thee not as their father. They have 


been fed and clothed by another,” said 
Ertuk, miserably. 
not return?” 
Tears running unchecked from his 
eyes, Apolarek said: 
“From here we sailed in a big white- 
winged oomiak for a long time till we 
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came to a great village, where many 
white men lived in strange iglooes. 
There were Eskimos, too, but they 
talked not as we do. The white men 
shut me up in a great black kozgia 
away from the sunshine. They fed me 
on strange food each day till I grew to 
like it much better than the fish and 
seal oil. Many days I was lonely, and 
longed for you and my mickaninnies. 
Then I cry, cry, cry all the time, but 
no use. 

“After a long time the man opened 
the door and let me out. Then he 
brought me here very fast with his dog 
team, but too late, no Ertuk, now, no 
mickaninnies.” 

Apolarek turned and passed out of 
the igloo. 

Gazing after him for a long moment, 
Ertuk stood like a statue of stone. 


avery — 
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“Apolarek!” A great gust of pain 
swept her. Her eyes blurred. She 
breathed thickly. 

Yet no answer came from the door- 
way. Apolarek was gone. 

The mickaninnies resumed their 
play. 

Her limbs sagging beneath her, Er- 
tuk sank to the floor. 

Her head drooped lower and lower 
till it rested on her knees, then back 
and forth she rocked monotonously, 
marking time to her grief. 

For a day Apolarek stayed in the 
village with his brother, Apparea. He 
had learned much. The men of the 
village listened to him gravely, even 
Pukatok. Then they shook their 
heads. 

Nay, he could not take Ertuk back 
again, nor the mickaninnies. They 
were Pukatok’s. He, Apolarek, must 
find him another woman. 

Apolarek bowed his head. His peo- 
ple had spoken. 

At the end of the day he went on 
the ice with his gun. Far out, farther 
than any one had gone for days, he 
trudged. The wind blew, the ice 
cracked about him, but he kept on, 
till he was only a dim speck in the 
distance. 

The natives in the village who saw 
him shook their heads wisely. 

That night the wind blew harder and 
harder. When morning came the sea 
had awakened. Tired waves, worn out 
in their struggle with the ice, softly 
lapped the sandy beach. Far out a 
thin blue line marked the great white 
ship of ice that sailed away with Apo- 
larek. 

On a piece of driftwood stood Ertuk, 
the brown woman, her eyes strained 
across the shining water. A low, wail- 
ing sound came from her lips at inter- 
vals, while the waves moaned a re- 
quiem. 





Whitenose 


By Neski O Kwiss 


HE winter, which was now half 
over, had been exceptionally 
severe. Even the farmers liv- 
ing near the shores of Clear 
Lake had been driven from their 
homes by the rising waters, the cattle 
up on their winter ranges in the neigh- 
boring hills and all the other animals, 
both domestic and wild, suffered ter- 
ribly, some even dying of starvation 
and cold. 

Man and beast were longing for the 
warm summer—every one, in fact, ex- 
cept Old Trapper Jim, who was al- 
ways sorry when a storm ceased and 
the sun came out. For the hungrier the 
little fur-bearers got, the easier it was 
for him to deceive them into putting 
one of their feet where it usually 
stayed—in the iron grip of a steel 
trap. 

So far it had been a glorious season 
for the trapper, and there was only one 
annoying thing that always kept rising 
disagreeably in his mind—he had not 
caught Whitenose. 

For seven years the sly old mink, 
getting ever wiser and wiser, had been 
fooling him, till Jim was often tempted 
to believe that he was protected by 
some divine power, and was at his 
wits’ end for a plan of capture. 

Three years before, the trapper had 
caught this same mink at one of his 
live bait sets. It had been a live quail, 
secured in a small pen with a trap set 
in the entrance, that made Whitenose 
forget himself. But so quickly did 
the cautious animal withdraw the en- 
dangered foot at the first suspicious 
movement of the trap that only the 
ends of two of his toes were caught. 

Tho whole night the mink struggled 
violently to free himself, even tearing 
down the pen in his rage, killing the 


quail and chewing up everything with- 
in his reach. By morning nothing held 
but one strong single tendon. The 
trapper, always out on his line before 
daylight, came up within a few feet 
of his catch before discovering that 
the trap contained anything. Even in 
the hazy half light of that cold rainy 
morning, he could see the pure white 
spot on the mink’s snout. But it was 
just for a moment; for the desperate 
animal was driven into an insane ter- 
ror by the approach of his worst and 
most dreaded enemy, man, and by al- 
most supernatural efforts, tore himself 
free and vanished among the tules. 
Nothing was left in the trap but two 
toes with their tendons, which still 
twitched as though alive. 

Such was Old Jim’s introduction to 
Whitenose; and it was the last he saw 
of the old mink that winter; for White- 
nose left that part of the country and 
traveled steadily till he reached the 
opposite end of the lake, and it was 
a long, long time before he ever dared 
to look back toward the scene of his 
terrible experience. The last two sea- 
sons, however, he had been returning 
and continually harassing the trapper 
by stealing the bait from his sets, and 
had been putting an edge on his tem- 
per by not allowing himself to be 
caught. 

All this year it had been the same 
old story. A farmer near by had in- 
formed Jim that some animal had 
raided his henhouse and was _ kind 
enough to leave him three small chick- 
ens, the rest, numbering about fifteen, 
all had their throats neatly cut. A re- 
ward of ten dollars was offered for the 
capture of the marauder. Jim investi- 
gated and discovered the tracks of 
Whitenose in a dusty corner. He 
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knew them instantly from the missing 
toes on the right forefoot. 

Then came the time when Jim found 
the same track in an old mink trail 
which ran along over an overhanging 
bank. Day after day he examined the 
trail patiently, and soon discovered 
that the mink passed there regularly 
every forty-eight hours, for a good 
trapper can read the signs on a trail 
much as we read the daily paper. 

There was his opportunity. By lying 
flat in the bottom of the boat and work- 
ing his way along with the aid of the 
roots and weeds which hung down 
from above, Jim was able to follow the 
trail till it led into deep water, where 
it was necessary for the mink to swim 
a few feet. At this point he cleverly 
arranged some tule roots on each side 
of the trail just where it entered the 
water, so that whatever passed that 
way would be compelled to go between 
the two obstacles. Fearing that his 
presence in that locality might become 
known to the wary old mink, Jim 
stayed away for a week, and upon re- 
turning was overjoyed to find that 
Whitenose had not become suspicious 
but had traveled over the same route 
regularly. 

After his midday meal Jim spent a 
whole hour overhauling one of his best 
traps. He filed the triggers, oiled and 
worked all the moving parts, tested the 
chain and swivels, kept setting, spring- 
ing and resetting it till he was sure 
nothing more could be done to improve 
the quickness and certainty with which 
it operated. 

It was nearly dark before the set was 
completed. The trapper had attached 
a iong, strong wire to the chain which 
was fastened to a stake driven into the 
mud. Everythir~ -vas under the water, 
the trap being -:refully covered with 
water soaked leaves so it was certain 
that no human scent could be left 
around. All that now remained for 
Whitenose was to step into the trap, 
plunge into the deep water like any 
other mink, and soon drown; for the 
heavy trap and chain would hold the 
animal down and rather abruptly re- 
move any possible chance of escape. 
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The next night about ten, Whitenose 
was hurrying along this trail, intent on 
reaching a little height of ground 
where meadow larks wintered and 
where he was sure of getting a meal. 
The instant he put his foot into the 
trap he knew it, but it was too late; 
the jaws closed around his leg at the 
lowest joint. With a shrill screech of 
rage and desperation, Whitenose 
plunged into the water, but the last 
link of the chain caught on a tule root 
and held him from diving any deeper. 

So after swimming desperately 
downward for three or four minutes 
and making no headway, he tried to 
swim upwards to the surface. The 
discovery that this was impossible 
made him realize that the water was 
no place for him, so twisting around 
until he faced the shore, he climbed 
up on the muddy, slippery incline and 
barely succeeded in dragging himself 
out on the shelving bank before his 
breath was gone. 

After resting a few minutes, White- 
nose again struggled desperately, but 
the chain, now more firmly entangled 
in the weeds and roots, held him fast, 
and the only result of his exertions was 
that his fur became all choked up with 
mud, which soon began to chill his ex- 
hausted carcass to the marrow of his 
bones. 

The night had been a very cold one. 
All the small ponds had frozen over, 
and even some of the deeper water. So 
when Jim, who had forced his way for 
over a mile through the thin ice, found 
the poor “critter,” as he calls a mink, 
looking more like an icicle than a soft, 
velvety-furred animal, he let out a 
whoop of delight; for it was the one 
he was after. There was no mistake 
The white spot showed plainly. 

Taking up the set and removing the 
catch from the trap, he threw the mink 
into the bottom of the boat and started 
for home. 

The sun soon melted the ice casing 
around the mink’s body, and Jim 
paused long enough to wash out the 
glossy fur and take a long, satisfied 
look at the coveted prize. It was dur- 
ing this operation that Whitenose first 
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began to regain his senses, but he gave 
no hint of it, and soon found himself 
quietly laid down on a box in front of 
the unsuspecting trapper, who con- 
fidently resumed his paddling. 

The warmth of the sun now began to 
send the blood tingling through the 
veins of the revived animal. He 
opened his eyes, turned them toward 
the trapper, worked his legs trying out 
the benumbed muscles, but Jim did not 
notice it. He took a deep breath and 
still Jim never looked down at him. 
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He gathered his legs under him, and 
when the boat passed close to a little 
projecting point of land, Whitenose 
sprang out into the water. 

Trapper Jim saw him just as he was 
crawling out on the bank, and raised 
his gun, but lowered it again as 
quickly, muttering: “Nope; ye’re too 
dom foxy t’ kill.” Whereupon White- 
nose turned his white spotted snout to- 
ward the would-be captor, let out one 
of his hair-raising screeches, and van- 
ished into the tule. 





“Our Need of Faith” 


By Thos. O'Shaughnessy 


in things without evidence, or in 

impossible things. For if the 

mind grants more than reason 
makes it see, the excess is not faith, 
but credulity. Those who fear, worry 
and give way to complaint, and des- 
pair, when overtaken by a petty trou- 
ble, lack the courage of faith. You 
cannot despair if you believe your 
helper to be Omnipotent. Faith is the 
union of belief and trust; it is the con- 
scious power of God within us. An in- 
telligent army derives its strength 
from the faith of its soldiers in the 
righteousness of the cause they are 
fighting for, and the confidence they 
have in their officers. Men cannot fight 
vigorously and successfully if they are 
uncertain of their right to fight. For 
men cannot do their best without faith 
in what they are doing. The uncer- 
tainty of the right and the lack of faith 
in the World War, is likely to make 
it a draw. Negative men with pru- 
dence will preserve that which is; but 
only positive men with faith, courage 
and enthusiasm will make new con- 
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quests and accomplish great things. As 
faith implies freedom, there can be no 
authority for faith. Faith inspires us 
to effort.| It is the energizing princi- 
ple of the soul; absolute faith will ac- 
complish anything. But. to be perma- 
nent it must be intelligent, and there- 
fore based on science and reason. Be- 
lief is only experimental, its founda- 
tion is theory instead of actual knowl- 
edge. 

Faith is the foundation of all suc- 
cess and progress. And as all help 
and power comes from within, the 
greatest service we can render to others 
is to inspire them with faith in them- 
selves. Proper respect for ourselves, 
and for the divinity in man, would 
revolutionize the relations of men and 
their modes of living. A lack of faith 
in God, and a lack of. self-respect, 
causes all our troubles. No man has 
faith in God or respect for himself who 
does not do to others as he would have 
them do to him, nor is he honest or 
just. Only while you remain true to 
your conscience do you receive the 
knowledge of what you ought to do. 
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Therefore, no man should be asked to 
violate his conscience, which is the 
voice of God within him. For he can- 
not violate it or practice falsehood 
without losing faith in himself, also 
the respect and confidence of others. 
Perfect faith in God, in Nature, in 
yourself, and in the final triumph of 
goodness, righteousness and justice, is 
the only thing that can sustain you 
through the trials and troubles of life. 
Those who really have faith in God 
must believe that He knows what is 
best for us, and that He does what is 
best for all. It is our ignorance and 
perversity that cause our troubles, and 
make experience and discipline neces- 
sary. Faith in the triumph of good- 
ness, and that the trials and sufferings 
of life are disciplinary experiences, 
necessary to develop character, gives 
courage and strength to pass through 
the trials and difficulties of life. 

Faith is the only thing that can pre- 
serve hope, which is the comforter of 
life. When we hold humanity sacred, 


instead of gold, most of our troubles 


will cease. Some people, though do- 
ing no evil action, yet blight every- 
thing fine and fair around them; while 
others have a genius for calling out 
the noblest in their fellows, and in- 
spire them with new hope and fresh 
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courage. To progress, men need hope 
and courage; therefore cheerfulness is 
a duty. And cheerfulness is founded 
in faith. To get pleasure out of life, 
and satisfaction out of our werk, it is 
necessary to have a working theory of 
life, which makes room for action and 
a place for hope. The pessimist is a 
menace to society. For pessimism 
takes courage out of the hearts of peo- 
ple, and the tonic out of the atmos- 
phere in which they live. The best 
things in man are evoked by his faith 
in himself, or by the faith of others 
in him. To believe a man base is an 
effective step toward making him base; 
while to treat him who is undeserving 
as if he were deserving is an effective 
step toward rehabilitating him. 

If humanity, as a whole, was true 
to itself, and had faith in its ability 
to live the highest life and to do the 
greatest things to-morrow, society 
would be regenerated. Society is full 
of partially developed men who have 
possibilities to which they have not 
given full expression, and capacities 
which they have not adequately recog- 
nized. Men fail by reason of under- 
estimation of their power, caused 
through lack of self-respect and faith 
in God and love, instead of dollars and 
force. 
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I had a thousand diamonds 
When I awoke this morn, 
They glittered in my rose bush, 
And glistened on my lawn; 
They sparkled in the sunshine, 
A many-hued delight, 

But ere I caught my treasures 
They faded from my sight. 


I had a thousand bright hopes 

In life’s fair early morn, 

They shone like stars of promise 
And ever urged me on; 

But one by one they vanished, 
Of all I was bereft; 

Now of my hopes and diamonds, 
But memory is left. 


CAROLINE CHRISTIE. 





Toughing It 


By D. A. Davidson 


Y STAKE amounted to the 
M sum of 15 cents. I was a 
stranger in the town, but as I 
was willing to work and work 
honestly, I was not dismayed or down- 
hearted, and after securing a night’s 
sleep in the loft of a livery barn, I 
crawled out next morning full of hope 
and confidence. 

As I was accustomed to the care 
and management of horses, I wasn’t 
long in making up with the livery man, 
who I found from experience after- 
wards, to be a kindhearted good fel- 
low. After he had staked me for my 
breakfast, I set about to do what there 
was to be done, about the livery, and 
after a few days’ time, was quite at 
home about the place. 

My object at getting off at this point 
was to locate a homestead, as certain 
land was open several miles out for 
homestead purposes. My connection 
with the livery business gave me the 
advantage of finding out where the 
best land lay, as I quite frequently 
had to make trips into the country 
with land seekers. On one of these 
land seeking excursions, with a young 
man who was a stranger in these parts, 
I decided to locate my homestead, and 
it was agreed that we would get ad- 
joining ones, which we did. The land 
where we located was not the level 
prairie by any means, quite the con- 
trary, being one field of comparatively 
small rolling hills, but contained good 
strong soil, of which the best evidence 
was the heavy, thick growth of prai- 
rie grass, more commonly known to 
the settlers as “Prairie Wool.” Sloughs 
were numerous in some parts, but the 
country was destitute of timber, large 
or small, dead or living. In fact, from 
the top of mostly any of the hills, a 


view of the surrounding country could 
be had in every direction, for many 
miles. This, too, was not an inspiring 
sight, as it was only here and there 
one’s eye would fall upon where there 
was any sign of habitation, perhaps 
the shack of some lone settler. 

I continued to work at the livery 
throughout the summer to provide me 
with provisions for the coming win- 
ter, as I would have to reside there 
permanently for six months. My 
neighbor located himself on his land 
with such a supply of provisions that 
would last him for several weeks. His 
first work was to erect a sod shack, or 
as it is termed, a “soddie,” in which 
he could find shelter. I arranged that 
he would build for me a similar one 
on my land, but close to his, and for 
his services I brought him out supplies. 
We went out threshing that fall in the 
old settled district, and when all work 
was through for the season, we had 
accumulated quite a little stake each 
upon which we depended to put us 
through the long winter months. We 
purchased two horses, a set of harness, 
which had gone through sundry wrecks 
—and an old sleigh. These things 
were most essential, as we had to haul 
our supplies from town, and get our 
wood from the bush country, which 
was about twenty miles away from our 
homesteads. We were now anxious to 
get on our land and get fixed before 
the real cold weather set in, having to 
build another soddie to house our 
horses in. and dig a well to provide 
us with the water we would require, 
at least until snow fell. We there- 
fore hired a wagon to haul our sup- 
plies out in, and would return for our 
sleigh when there was sleighing. Hav- 
ing got our fixing up done, we secured 
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a couple of loads of fire wood from 
the wood country. We had secured 
considerable prairie wool and slough 
hay, and some grain from farmers, and 
thus provision for our stock was pro- 
vided for some time. As the supply 
of bread we brought with us had long 
since been consumed, we decided to 
attempt to bake some, as we certainly 
had tired of slap-jacks we had been 
making morning, noon and night, which 
generally were much overdone on one 
side and much underdone on the other 
and perhaps as flat and sodden as wet 
clay for neglect of enough baking 
powder, or bloated like an adder from 
receiving an overdose of it. The lot, 
however, of baking the bread fell to 
me. Taxing my memory to its utmost, 
as to how mother used to make it, I 
went at the job, first mixing the flour 
to a batter, then adding a yeast cake. 
This done, I placed the mixture in the 
oven for a start, and making a good 
fire in the stove, so as to get the yeast 
to rise, I left it while I went to the 
stable to clean the horses. Returning 
in about an hour’s time I found the 
soddie filled with smoke, and the bat- 
ter burnt as black as any black cat. I 
told my friend upon his return what 
had happened, and declared that I 
was through with experiments of that 
kind. He next tried his hand, and 
while he got it to the stage where it 
resembled dough in appearance, when 
it was baked, and became a day or two 
old, you might as well try to chew 
buffalo hide with the hair on it. Dis- 
gusted at the thoughts of having to re- 
turn to slap-jacks again, I decided to 
go to town and interview John China- 
man and get a lesson on the art of 
bread making from him. On the way 
to town it commenced raining, and 
continued to rain until after my ar- 
rival there, when it turned cold, and 
snow began falling fast and _ thick. 
This did not daunt me; it was to learn 
the art of bread making I was here for, 
and I forthwith repaired to see the 
Chink. After listening attentively to 
my mission until I was through, he 
said: “You givee me five dollars me 
showe how Amellikan man makee 
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bread.” This was too much for me 
to invest in an enterprise I had just 
failed in. After telling my troubles 
to the livery man, he took me to his 
wife, who kindly instructed me how 
she made bread, and whose instruc- 
tions I afterwards followed with much 
success. 

As the snow was still falling, and 
the temperature was dropping rapidly 
I decided to make the livery barn my 
refuge for the night, and take no 
chance of getting lost on the bald, 
bleak prairie, or perhaps encounter a 
blizzard, which is apt to blow up at 
any time, and render one’s chances of 
coming through very slim. 

Next morning the air was clear and 
cold. Hitching to our sleigh, as there 
was now sleighing, and getting to- 
gether my purchases, I was soon head- 
ing in the direction I now called home. 

The country over which I had to 
travel, for about fifteen miles, was a 
level, bald prairie, with no protection 
from the sweep of the hurricane winds 
for which this district was noted. 
However, there was but little wind, 
but the trails were unbroken, which 
compelled me to keep to walking gait. 
The steel shoes of the sleigh, which 
had been laying out to the weather all 
summer, were rusty, and this caused 
them to draw very hard. About dark 
I reached the settler’s place where I 
intended to stay for the night, which 
covered about half my distance home. 
After having a comfortable night’s 
rest, I got away early next morning, 
as I wanted to finish my journey that 
day in good time. I was now well into 
the rolling or hilly country, where it 
was most difficult to follow the un- 
broken trail, and as the country was 
now clad in snow, it assumed a very 
different appearance to when I used 
to travel it, when it was green or bare. 
At noon I blanketed and fed my horses 
oats and hay, which I had brought 
along, on the prairie. Taking up the 
trail as soon as they were through 
feeding, I journeyed along, taking my 
bearings now and again by the sur- 
veyor’s poles, which were located at 
the corner of each township, and catch- 
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ing a glimpse of the trail here and 
there where the snow had blown off. 
As darkness set in I figured that I was 
about six or seven miles from home, 
but that is a long way to go on a 
cold night with tired horses and over 
a trail that isn’t a trail. However, I 
journeyed along not doubting but that 
I would reach home sometime that 
night. After plodding away for a 
couple of hours or more, I began to 
look out for some more familiar sign, 
and for the light that my friend was 
to hoist on the top of a pole at our 
shack. Nothing seemed familiar in 
the surroundings, the same old low- 
lying hills everywhere, nor could I 
discern a light anywhere. There was 
no moon, yet the night wasn’t to say 
real dark. I stopped my horses, and 
went in search of the trail. I circled 
about in every direction, scanning 
closely all the bare spots I came across 
for any signs of trail marks, but none 
could I find. It now began to dawn 


upon me that I was lost on the prairie. 


I went back to my sleigh and consid- 
ered for a couple of minutes what I 
should do: whether I should unhitch 
from the sleigh, mount one of the 
horses, lead the other and go in search 
of my shack. This idea might be all 
right, but as the horses had nothing to 
eat, I should feed them first. After 
they were through feeding, I started 
again in search of a sheltered location, 
as I could find, which I happened to 
run across in the form of a small basin 
shaped slough. Here I unhitched and 
turned the horses around so that they 
could eat out of the sleigh box. While 
they were feeding I made another sur- 
vey of the landscape, but could dis- 
cover nothing to aid me in the situa- 
tion. Returning to the horses again, 
I spent some minutes considering 
what I should do, as it was my first 
experience of the kind on the prairie. 
If I wandered away fro:. the sleigh 
with the horses, and did not find my 
shack or any other place to put up at, 
I might not be able to return to it 
again. While all these things were 
passing through my mind, I began to 
feel sharp gusts of wind; presently 
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they became more frequent, and fin- 
ally developed into long strong blows, 
carrying with them drifting snow. 

To move from where I was now 
would be dangerous, so I turned my 
horses with their backs toward the 
stream, fastened their blankets about 
them more securely, saw that they 
were properly tied, and decided to 
await developments. The violence of 
the wind kept increasing, until at 
times it was impossible to see but a 
few feet in any direction with the 
drifting snow. The prairie wolves 
who seemed to be everywhere over the 
prairie, from the noise they were 
making, now were no longer to be 
heard; the moan and roaring sound 
of the wind, with the swish of the 
drifting snow, was all there was to 
break the stillness of the night. 

I got into the sleigh box for protec- 
tion from the storm, but the drifting 
snow was filling in upon me fast; the 
horses hung their heads and took their 
lot as though they knew there was 
nothing otherwise for them to do. I 
looked at my watch; it was not yet ten 
o’clock. I dare not think of the long, 
dreary night before me. I lived in 
hopes that the wind would cease, that 
the night would not grow colder, or 
that I was near to my shack, and if 
the storm abated that I might catch 
a glimpse of my friend’s light, as I 
knew he would be out on the hunt for 
me. An hour passed by without any 
change, only that I was getting chilly, 
as I had not been moving about. I 
got out of the sleigh and tramped about 
to warm myselef, but not daring to go 
very far from the sleigh. This I 
kept up at intervals for a couple of 
hours, taking my rest between the 
horses, so as to get the heat from their 
bodies. They, too, were beginning to 
feel the effects of the cold, as the 
snow had covered their backs, and in 
places had formed into patches of ice. 
I finally untied them and kept them 
walking about the sleigh, thus giving 
exercise to both horses and myself. A 
half hour’s spell of this at a time, and 
a rest until chilled again kept wearing 
the night away until we were well into 
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the small hours. The storm continued 
to blow about the same, and I thought 
if it does not subside when morning 
comes, and should continue for a day 
or two, which it often does, what shall 
I do. I had feed enough to last the 
horses for a day or more, could break 
into my supplies to get something to 
eat for myself, but supposing sleep 
overcame me, there would be only one 
solution to the situation—an eternal 
sleep. Drowsiness had not bothered 
me so far, but the worst hours were to 
come, those just before day breaks. 
However, I wasn’t going to say die 
until I had to, so resorting to walking 
the horses about as before, the bal- 
ance of the night was passed, and I 
was beginning to look around to see 
where the sky was going to break; 
that is, if the light was strong enough 
to force its rays through the drifting 
snow clouds. I fed my horses in pre- 
paredness. 


Daylight was now beginning to 


appear, and I could see through the 


clear places, between snow clouds, 
stretches of the country. Sunshine 
soon followed the daylight, which 
seemed to inspire me with new life; 
to forget the night I had passed 
through, and to think that it wouldn’t 
be long until my shack was reached 
and I would be relating my night’s 
experience to my friend. Untying 
my horses and mounting one, I set out 
to reconnoiter as best I could. After 
sometime I came across a township 
pole. I thought I recognized it. I dis- 
mounted and examined it. Carefully 
I looked it over, but could discover no 
marks. Finally brushing aside the 
snow that had accumulated well up 
around it, I was agreeably surprised 
to see the very letters and numbers of 
the township that I had carved in it 
when locating my claim months before. 
I looked the landscape over as far as 
it was possible, looked at the position 
of the sun, but could not get it into 
my head that my homestead was in 
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the direction I should go according to 
the township pole. I must be com- 
pletely turned around or the country 
is turned around, I thought to myself. 
However, I wasn’t going to dispute my 
own markings, so decided to go back 
and get the sleigh, as my shack was 
only about three miles from where I 
now stood. It wasn’t long until I was 
back with the sleigh, and on the way 
for my shack, although I couldn’t get 
it into my head but that I was going 
in the opposite direction to the way 
I should go. I continued on, however, 
with the wind fortunately in my favor. 
The surroundings, which all seemed to 
look alike, did not convince me yet 
that I was going right until ascending 
to near the summit of some rising 
ground, I observed but a short way off 
a pole, attached to the top of which 
was a large cloth of some kind that 
waved to and fro in the wind. I 
changed my course at once in the 
direction of it, as I knew it had been 
hoisted for my benefit. When I drove 
up alongside of it I could hardly see 
my shack; it was so covered with the 
snow that had drifted during the night. 
I surely would have passed it unno- 
ticed in the dark. 

The shack was vacant, but warm. 
On the table lay a note from my friend 
saying that he was going out on the 
trail or in that direction to look for 
me, but would return at 11 o’clock if 
he did not come across me in the mean- 
time. It was now after ten, so that I 
hadn’t much time to wait in anxiety. 
About the time stated he turned up, 
and he could hardly restrain his un- 
bounded joy at seeing me safely home, 
for he said he thought if I was on the 
prairie I would never be able to wea- 
ther the night through. He had wan- 
dered about the prairie as-far as he 
dared to venture from the shack, all 
night, carrying a lantern on the end of 
a pole in hopes that I would see it, 
and calling at intervals as loudly as 
he could. 





A Man, A Squaw Man and An Indian 


By Elizabeth Vore 


LONG line of brown hills skirt- 
A ing the horizon; a blistering 
stretch of sand-dunes and 
scrub cacti, with the scorching 
August sun like a molten ball in the 
heavens. The air quivered with heat, 
a faint tremble vibrated from west to 
east, and a slow, dread rumble, distant 
but ominous, came from the far-away 
mountains. 

“El temblor!” muttered the man, 
staggering over the burning sands. 
“Jesu Maria!” 

He fell heavily upon his face on the 
hot ground, and clutched convulsively 
at the clump of sage-brush. His 
brown, shaking fingers closed over 
something hard and unyielding. The 
ground reeled, the sky seemed sud- 
denly to tip down to meet it, and to the 
man’s departing senses all things re- 
solved into a whirling ball of fire that 
turned to crimson and grew black— 
the blackness of oblivion. 

* * * * 

“This here Jason Yates must be 
the most stupendous idiot on God- 
A-mighty’s footstool,” drawled a man’s 
voice. “What in tarnation a man 
chooses to go off in this consarned des- 
ert, dancing after a will-o’-the-wisp is 
more than I can tell.” 

The speaker knocked the ashes out 
of his pipe and took a drink from the 
canteen. 

“A man: that lets his love for gold 
lure him into this durned death trap 
is a tarnal fool,” he added. 

“Si, senor,” said the Indian gravely. 

“It is cooler since the earthquake,” 
said the white man, stretching himself 
out under the shade of the cacti and 
fanning his heated face with his som- 
brero. 


The Indian nodded. His copper- 


tinted face was immovable. His alert, 
restive eyes, scanning the illimitable 
stretch of dazzling sand, alone be- 
trayed anxiety. His form, tall and 
straight as an arrow, was silhouetted 
against the desert—silent as the 
sphinx. He had been strangely silent 
for hours—ever since they had found 
that scrap of paper, drawn through a 
wedding ring and pinned to a branch 
of sagebrush. 

“Read what the poor devil says 
again, Juan, while the burros eat—un- 
fortunate beggars, there’s little 
enough to eat.” 

The Indian took the scrap of paper 
from his pocket and read the almost 
illegible Spanish: 

“T, Jason Yates, have been for eight 
weeks prospecting for gold in the des- 
ert, and have lost my way. Should 
any one find this ring, I adjure him 
to take it to Riena Coto, the Indian 
girl in the village of Ranna—she 
whom I have called my wife for a 
year—and tell her I would have made 
her my wife in the eyes of the law had 
I returned. To her I leave all my 
worldly possessions.—Jason Yates.” 

“Faugh! A squaw-man!” said the 
white man contemptuously. “I would 
not spend time looking for the mean 
cuss if it wasn’t for this here queer 
fancy of your’n, Juan. One less of 
them fellers and the better the coun- 
try is, I say. By the Lord Harry, I 
don’t relish hunting up his carcass— 
but you saved my life, Juan, an’ if you 
have a fancy to hunt up this feller, ’m 
game fer the search. Friend o’ your’n, 
I’ve figgered out, or you wouldn’t risk 
your life without a chance in a thou- 
sand of finding him alive.” 

The Indian’s eyes narrowed, a per- 
ceptible quiver ran over his set face. 
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“It grows late, Senor, and the burros 
are rested,” he said calmly. 

“Blast the feller,’ muttered the 
white man; “he wouldn’t talk on a 
toasting-fork, over red-hot coals.” 

For hours the two men traveled. 
Night came on and the moon rose, a 
silver disk over the low hills, and 
still the two men pressed onward, for 
the most part in silence. When the 
moon went down, they rested, and lay 
down and slept from fatigue. The 
far off sound of a coyote awakened 
them. The quick ear of the Indian 
caught the sound of water. Behind a 
neighboring sand-dune they found it, 
a deep pool, fed by some subterranean 
stream. 

They lay down by the water hole 
and drank deeply. Then, filling their 
canteens, they pressed onward, guided 
by the Indian’s unerring instinct. Far 
to the east, his alert eyes caught, in 
the dawning light of the morning, a 
dark object on the sand—the shadow 
of cacti, possibly—perhaps— 

It remained motionless, gradually 
growing larger as they advanced. The 
white man did not see it. He filled 
his pipe with shaking fingers and 
swore frequently under his breath. The 
uselessness of the search maddened 
him. 

“See here, Juan, air you sech a fool 
as to hope you will find this squaw- 
feller alive ?” he burst out, impatiently. 

A strange look passed over the In- 
dian’s face. His eyes were fixed to- 
ward the east, his course was in the 
direction of the dark object on the 
sand. The white man’s patience 
snapped. 

“T asked you a question, boy!” he 
cried explosively. 

“Si, Senor,” replied the Indian im- 
perturbably. “The day breaks, and 
yonder I see a thing that lies still and 
moves not.” He pointed to the dark 
object undert he cacti. 

“Good God!” cried the white man, 
“T believe you are right. A man, as I 
live—or something mightily like one. 
The squaw-man, think you? How 
long since you discovered the poor 
feller?” 
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“With the light, senor.” 

“Wall, it ain’t so blamed light yit. 
You beat the dickens. How long will 
it be before we reach the place?” 

“Poco tiempo,” said the Indian, 

It was the squaw-man! He was 
lying motionless—a part of the great 
silence about him. The white man 
and the Indian stood side by side look- 
ing at him. Then the white man 
spoke. His lazy voice he! an un- 
wonted gravity. 

“Darned hard luck, even for a 
squaw-man,” he said. 

The Indian did not reply. The 
veins stood out in his forehead, his 
hands were tightly clenched. Some- 
thing clutched in the dead man’s hand 
caught the white man’s attention, an 
object that gleamed, glittering and 
yellow, through the brown, stiffened 
fingers, which held it unconsciously in 
a death grasp. 

He stooped down and examined 
closely. With trembling fingers he 
loosened it from the dead hand and 
held it up. Excitement, awe and as- 
tonishment struggled for mastery in 
his face. 

“Gold—by gum!” he ejaculated 
“As I live, the poor devil struck it 
rich jest as he passed in his checks!” 

He stooped down in growing ex- 
citement. ‘More of it—jumping bees- 
wax! Look at this!—and this! Nug- 
gets of the yaller stuff! I tell you, 
boy, the unfortunate cuss made his 
pile at his last gasp. Air you dead 
sure these remains is Yates?” 

He stooped down and turned the 
body over—the dead man’s face was 
raised to the morning sky. 

“Si, Senor, I know him—four years 
ago.” 

The white man’s eyes returned to the 
nuggets. 

“Juan, it’s gold, I tell you! Do you 
understand? This young Indian wo- 
man, Riena Coto, is a rich woman— 
he left her all his possessions in that 
scrap of paper you're carryin’, an’ I 
’low to see the poor cuss’ wishes car- 
ried out—if he was a squaw-man.” 

The Indian’s eyes were fixed upon 
the gold. Slowly his hand unclenched. 
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With the movement of a panther, he 
leaned forward, and catching the yel- 
low ore from the white man’s hand, 
with a swift motion of his arm sent 
it flying out over the desert. 

“Curse you! I won’t stand for this 
—robbing that poor little gal that 
ain’t a widder!” shouted the white 
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man, transfixed with wrath. “You're 
wuss than the unfortunate wretch 
whose wife she was to have been. 
What possessed you to do this out- 
rageous thing?” 

“Senor,” said the Indian coldly, 
“She is my wife. Last week I marry 
her.” 





THE HEART 


OF HILMAR 


Translated from the French of Leconte de Lisle, by M. H. Ellis 


Clear is the night; the wintry wind sweeps o’er the blood-red snow. 
In sleep of death a thousand youths lie slain by cruel foe, 


Sword firmly grasped, eyes set. 


The awful stillness holds. 


Above a flight of ravens black, in narrowing circles scolds. 


The winter moon casts o’er the scene its lurid ghastly light. 

Among the bloody dead young Hilmar views his helpless plight. 
Struggling to rise, with desperate hands, clutches his shattered blade; 
And as the purple current flows, he feels his senses fade. 


“Ho, there! Does any one still breathe ?” in faltering voice he cries, 
“Of all those happy, hardy boys—those noisy, roistering boys, 

Who yester e’en laughed gleefully, laughed as they sang and played, 
Like chirping, chattering blackbirds, in thickets’ deepest shade ?” 


“All, all are mute; no answering voice. 


My heavy helmet broke; 


My armor pierced; its rivets sprung by oft-repeated stroke. 
My eyes with blood are filled. A murmur measureless I hear 
Like shrieking of the ocean, like wolves that know no fear. 


“Come over here, my raven, thou brave eater of brave men; 
And with thy beak of iron open my breast, and then 
To-morrow thou may’st come again and gorge thyself at will. 
Only bear my heart still warm to my sweetheart on the hill. 


“Thou thieving prowler of the heath, thy giddy flight pursue 

To Upsala, where high-born Jarls drink deep their richest brew, 
And clash their golden flagons, as they pledge before they part. 
Oh! raven, seek that maiden rare, and bear to her my heart. 


“At summit of the tower, where the rooks are wont to nest, 

Thouw'lt find her watching wistfully, hands pressed upon her breast. 
In her ears are rings of silver; as thou flyest, from afar 

Thouw’lt see the light of eyes as bright as yonder morning star. 


“Now go, thou imp of darkness, go! Tell her my love is true; 


That here’s my heart. 


She’ll recognize; aye, and be grateful, too, 


That it is red, in fibre firm; not tremulous nor vile. 
And, raven, watch that maiden proud. Thou’lt see that she will smile. 


“I’m dying now. The crimson stream comes in diminished flood. 

My days are done. Drink deep, oh, wolves; drink deep my vermeil blood; 
Young, laughing, brave and free; unwhipped by evil’s righteous rods. 

I am going—to the sun—to seat myself among the gods.” 





Zarathustra Feeds His Slaves 


A Few Facts About War-Lords and Workingmen 


By Charles Hancock Forster 


arly reformer from one of our 

western colleges, visited Ger- 

many a few years ago to study 
what had been done over there for 
the benefit of the working classes. 
When he reached Germany he discov- 
ered that he was not alone, for from 
Strassburg to Konigsburg, from Bre- 
men to Breslau, in cities great and 
small, and even in the country, he 
met a great army of pilgrims bent on 
the same quest, worshiping at the 
shrine of German social reform. They 
wished to learn how to do it and to 
return to America as the prophet of 
a new heaven and a new earth, made 
in Germany. Who has not heard the 
voice of these German-inspired pro- 
phets in this wilderness of ours? We 
have heard, over and over again, of 
German labor registries and work- 
ingmen’s colonies, of municipal hous- 
ing bureaus and shelters for the home- 
less, of convalescent homes and con- 
sumption crusades, of State pawn- 
shops and meals for wandering work- 
ers, of industrial, sickness, and old age 
insurance, of baby welfare and muni- 
cipal midwives. We have been made 
to regard Germany as a voice in the 
wilderness when it comes to social 
legislation for the welfare of the 
masses. 


P ary torn So-and-So, a schol- 


The Paradox. 


Now this great host of academic 
humanitarians, to whom Germany had 
been a paragon, a hobby and an in- 
spiration, received a very rude shock 
in the autumn of the year nineteen 


hundred and fourteen. How could a 
nation that had legislated so effec- 
tively in the interest of babies, tor- 
pedo the Lusitania, and glory in an 
act which included the drowning of 
ever forty helpless children? Why 
make laws to preserve the life and 
well-being of its subjects and then 
drive them to be slaughtered by the 
hundreds of thousands to gain some 
seemingly insignificant advantage ? 

Germany is a paradox! On the one 
hand she appears to be imbued with 
a spirit of constructive humanitarism, 
and on the other she deifies brute force 
and becomes inhuman. This paradoxi- 
cal situation can be explained by an- 
swering the following three questions: 
Has Germany suddenly changed from 
an enthusiasm for social reform to a 
mad lust for war, destruction and con- 
quest? Are there two opposite ele- 
ments in German life, the worst of 
which is now in control? Are the so- 
cial movements of late years merely 
one of the means used by the militar- 
ists to carry out their plans? A study 
of the facts leads us to take the third 
question and answer it in the affirma- 
tive, since we are thus led to discover 
the designing hand of the war-lord in 
the social movements of late years. 
The few instances cited in this article 
are merely suggestive of what is true 
concerning the activity of militarism in 
social reform. 


Premiums to Mothers. 


_A few years ago, the eloquent Fried- 
rich Naumann said: “Men invent 
machines, women bring men into the 
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world; men shape weapons, while in 
the arms of women soldiers are 
reared. Mothers are the conquering 
element. The sinking down of mothers 
is the fall of the people, the descent 
into senility.” Such words sound well 
until we realize the sinister motive 
back of them. “Four hundred thou- 
sand babies die annually, about one- 
fifth of all that are born,” was the 
statement of the military statisticians. 
It was recognized immediately that 
such a state of things would eventually 
have its effect upon the armies of 
Germany; so the Kaiser, the princes 
and the military leaders encouraged 
the enactment of laws to conserve the 
child and the mother in maternity. 
Germany is far ahead of all other na- 
tions in this respect. Her specialists 
agreed that a good soldier must be 
bred at the breast and not on the bot- 
tle; therefore a system for breast feed- 
ing was established. Berlin paid out 
a hundred thousand marks for this 
purpose annually, and other cities in 
proportion. Any mother, who wished 


to receive this premium, was to pre- 
sent herself and the child for exami- 


nation and medical advice. By such 
methods the military leaders raised, 
from the ranks of the poor, thousands 
of red-blooded little fellows. They 
could see ahead. They needed them 
for Verdun. The news tactics of mass 
formation required great slaughter, 
and any girl, married or single, who 
could give birth to a son and breed 
him at the breast, was offered two or 
three marks a month. This was the 
price paid to raise a son for the 
slaughter. 


The Home. 


In many books dealing with the con- 
duct of war and the development of an 
efficient military system, the fact is 
emphasized that the dissolution of the 
home through the pressure of eco- 
nomic conditions will cause the down- 
fall of the nation. In the literature 
of Prussian Militarism we find advo- 
cated better pay, shorter hours and 
the removal of the economic pressure 
that is undermining the foundations of 
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society. The militarist played the 
part of a social reformer, not because 
he was interested in humanity for its 
own sake, but because he knew that 
these problems must be dealt with in 
developing a strong, military nation. 
A country cannot feel secure if the 
family and the home exist under the 
ever-lurking shadow of insecurity. The 
permanence of any people depends 
upon the integrity of the home. Real- 
izing these facts the war lords of 
Germany have encouraged and initi- 
ated the enactment of laws which have 
given a larger measure of life to the 
masses, and which have helped to dis- 
pel the dreadful shadow of  uncer- 
tainty that lurks ahead of the great 
throng that labors day by day for to- 
morrow’s bread. With motives like 
these Germany has encouraged re- 
forms that have attracted the attention 
of the civilized world. The German 
workman has been encouraged to own 
his own home, and the State has made 
this possible by loaning him money 
for the purpose at a very low rate of 
interest. “If the subject owns a home,” 
we are told by those who initiated the 
system of making such loans, “how- 
ever humble it may be, patriotism will 
take a new meaning, and such a sub- 
ject makes a better fighter than a 
serf.” 


Sexual Attraction. 


To German militarists, according to 
their own statements, sexual attraction 
must take a prominent place as a fac- 
tor in developing a large and efficient 
army. “Among the working classes, 
when the young women become listless 
and sexually unattractive, marriage 
loses that element necessary for the 
birth of a mentally and physically 
perfect offspring. When the life of 
the young woman is one round of 
drudgery, and when economic condi- 
tions paralyze all effort to rise out of 
the conditions into which she is born, 
the spiritual elements of sex ideali- 
zation and chivalry are found to be 
lacking among the men, in their at- 
titude toward such a woman. An army 
mobilized under such conditions is no 
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better than a mass of dull brutes, 
obeying and fighting through fear of 
their officers.” Taking this point of 
view, Germany has used every effort 
to increase the well being of the work- 
ers. A_ scientific, German general 
would at once estimate a pretty girl 
and her lover, courting under the trees 
just as he would estimate the value of 
a new kind of weapon. By his train- 
ing under military specialists he has 
been taught to regard the instinct of 
reproduction as the most powerful fac- 
tor in human life, so that a fine female 
element must be developed, and the 
prettiest girls must prefer the fighting 
men to the civilians. He is also taught 
to regard, as one of the chief dangers 
of a prolonged peace, the fact that the 
inactive soldier is looked upon as a 
good-for-nothing, a parasite, and an 
outcast. He is shunned by the girls 


of the better type, and has to seek the 
society of the women of the under- 
world. But with war comes a change. 
The civilian is a slacker, and the girls 
spend their leisure hours knitting 


socks and underwear for the men on 
the fighting line. Then, too, stronger 
than any abstract national anthem is 
the song of the girl left behind: 
“It’s a long way to Tipperary, 

It’s a long way to go. 

It’s a long way to Tipperary, 

To the sweetest girl I know.” 


The Land. 


Bernard von Bulow said: “A weak- 
ening of agriculture means a weaken- 
ing of our power of defense, a diminu- 
tion of our national strength and 
safety. If our armaments are to be 
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maintained in undiminished strength, 
a strong and numerous rural popula- 
tion is demanded, living in a highly 
developed agricultural industry. If 
our navy was defeated, in a very few 
weeks we would be reduced to a point 
of starvation on the one hand, and an 
unconditional peace on the other. 
Countries where agriculture flourishes 
have greater powers of resistance in 
critical times. If, in critical times, our 
frontiers are wholly or partly closed, 
and home agriculture is unable to sup- 
ply the foodstuffs—misery and hunger 
and their fatal consequences would 
destroy the State.” Well said! When 
war menaces, every nation would do 
well to heed these words, but my pur- 
pose in quoting them is to show why 
the war-lords of Germany have en- 
couraged the Socialists, and helped to 
bring about the enactment of laws for 
the betterment of rural life. German 
laws are a model in this respect, but 
in making them she has had an ever- 
present vision of the great war now 
come. 

Facts like these seem very strange 
to those who have not lived under the 
power of a militaristic government. It 
is extremely difficult for the average 
American to think of the German war- 
lord as a humanitarian, but in truth, 
German humanitarianism is born of 
German militarism. It is very abhor- 
rent to a free citizen to think of being 
granted social] justice with a view to 
making a good, faithful soldier out of 
him. Germany has aimed to keep the 
masses satisfied and healthy because 
it believes that the well fed dog makes 
the best fighter. You can see now 
why Zarathustra feeds his slaves. 














Reminiscences of 


Early Virginia City 


and the Comstock 


By A Californian 


(Continued From Last Month) 


CHAPTER II. 


Bank of California, the great fire 

of ’°75 occurred in Virginia City, 

which seemed to many a more 
alarming and ruinous calamity than 
the failure of the bank. Marye did 
not lose his office building, as has been 
said before, but his handsome and 
comfortable residence on B street, 
which he had just finished and moved 
into was practically destroyed, and he 
suffered much personal inconvenience. 
The work of re-building began at once, 
but during the months following the 
fire the enforced changes and the phy- 
sical strain told on Marye, and in the 
spring of ’76 he had a severe attack of 
illness. The illness was serious and 
even dangerous, but a good constitu- 
tion and good nursing enabled him af- 
ter some weeks to reach convalescence, 
and in order to regain his health com- 
pletely he determined to give himself 
a period of rest and recreation, and to 
pass some months in travel. He left 
his Virginia City office in the compe- 
tent hands of his nephew, Orrick Wal- 
ton Marye, and of an efficient staff 
of clerks, and went East to attend the 
Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia, 
and to visit friends and relatives in 
Baltimore and Virginia. He enjoyed 
the trip and was immensely benefited 
by it, and in the early autumn he re- 
turned to San Francisco and Virginia 
City fully restored to health. He 


Sts after the re-opening of the 


needed his health and vigor, for he 
found on his return that the market 
for Comstock shares had reached a 
phase which required from one in his 
extensive business, vigilance, fore- 
sight and firmness. Values had begun 
to sag, and there was no durable re- 
action, no lasting recovery to those 
prices that Marye had been accus- 
tomed to when he went away. The 
whole market showed evidence of a 
steady and permanent decline, and in 
the spring of ’77 the situation was 
recognized as very serious. It cer- 
tainly was very disquieting to one 
who, like Marye, had many hundreds 
of thousands of dollars loaned out on 
securities, the value of which seemed 
to be fading into thin air. Many con- 
ferences were held among those prin- 
cipally interested in the Comstock 
mines, and it was endeavored to reach 
a concerted plan to sustain values and 
prevent a further unreasonable de- 
cline. The only practicable thing to 
do was to publish an accurate descrip- 
tion of the work in the mines, and to 
show that their condition was the same 
as when all stocks were selling at 
much higher prices. At the same 
time it had to be realized that during 
the period of great excitement which 
had previously prevailed, stocks had 
soared beyond all reason and prices 
could not go back to the figures they 
had reached before. The period of 
rapid shrinkage came to an end, and 
there was a marked recovery, but the 
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reaction did not carry the market back 
to what it had been either in volume 
of business or in the matter of values. 
The heyday of the great Bonanza mar- 
ket was a thing of the past, the period 
in the life of Virginia City without 
precedent or paralle] was passing into 
history. During the remainder of ’77 
and for the first half of ’*78 there was 
still a very fair degree of interest 
shown in the mines, and there were 
many and quite considerable fluctua- 
tions in values, but the trend of prices 
was downward. But the old lode, 
which had already furnished so many 
surprises, was soon to furnish yet an- 
other which would renew the declining 
values of its mines and revive the 
drooping spirits of its votaries. 

In the summer of 1878, develop- 
ments in the Sierra Nevada mine be- 
gan to attract general and widespread 
attention. It had long been believed 


by some of the most experienced min- 
ers on the lode that in the northerly 
part of the mine there was an ore body 
which could readily be reached, and 


which was awaiting only to be uncov- 
ered. Among others who entertained 
that belief was R. W. Chase, who with 
James G. Fair was accounted one of 
the two best informed miners about 
Comstock conditions of all the expert 
miners in Virginia City and Gold Hill. 
But the rumors which were now at- 
tracting attention and creating an old- 
time revival of interest in the Com- 
stock had nothing to do with the 
northerly part of the mine or any sup- 
posed ore body that might be awaiting 
development there. They related to 
an important discovery which it was 
said had been made in the southerly 
part of the mine very near the dividing 
line between it and the Union mine, its 
neighbor on the south. 

Sierra Nevada had always been and 
was at this time under independent 
control; that is, it was not controlled 
by the Bonanza people, Flood and 
Mackay and Fair, or by the Bank 
crowd, Sharon and his friends of the 
Bank of California. It was under the 
control of John Skae, or as he was 
more familiarly known to his friends 
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and associates in Virginia City and 
San Francisco, Johnnie Skae. He was 
a Canadian by birth, but had resided 
at an earlier period for a long time in 
Virginia City, where he had amassed 
quite a fortune, and he was now living 
in San Francisco in a handsome resi- 
dence on Van Ness avenue, which will 
be remembered by those who were 
familiar with that beautiful avenue 
before the great fire in San Francisco. 
Originally associated with him in the 
control was William Thornburgh, who 
had resided in Virginia City at the 
same time as Skae, and whose beauti- 
ful wife was, with Mrs. Wm. M. Stew- 
art, one of the two leaders in the ac- 
tive social life of the place in the 
earlier days. Thornburgh was after- 
wards a member of the wealthy but 
short-lived firm of stockbrokers, 
Cheseman, Head and Thornburgh, and 
not long after the dissolution of that 
firm he had died, leaving a consider- 
able estate to his widow, and included 
in it quite a block of Sierra Nevada 
stock. His widow, who, after they 
left Virginia City, had passed much 
of her time in the capitals of western 
Europe, soon after his death returned 
again to Europe and spent there the 
bulk of the fortune she had inherited 
from her husband, and when the great 
advance came in the value of Sierra 
Nevada stock, she was disappointed 
to find she had none of it left. Hav- 
ing part in the control of the mine 
when the great market came was Wil- 
liam S. Lyle—Billy Lyle, one of the 
most popular and active operators on 
the street. He had made a large for- 
tune in dealing in the shares of the 
great Bonanza mines, Con. Virginia 
and California, and he had invested a 
good part of his profits in the purchase 
of stock in the Sierra Nevada mine, 
perhaps in the same belief as R. W. 
Chase that there was a large ore body 
awaiting development in the northerly 
part of the claim. In any event, when 
the great movement in the market 
came he held a large block of the 
stock. There were others who had 
considerable stock holdings in the 
company and who were associated 
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with Skae in the management of the 
mine, but they were not prominently 
identified in the public mind with the 
contro] of the property, and it is be- 
lieved they soon dropped out when the 
stock became active and the center of 
attraction in the market. They all 
made money, of course, on their early 
holdings, but it is likely they went in 
again when the stock had reached 
higher figures, and they were not per- 
haps so successful. 

The development near the Union 
Line gave excellent indications, and 
after the 4th of July in the summer of 
1878 Sierra Nevada stock began to 
soar. Those who were carrying shares 
in the mine on the faith of an ore de- 
posit in the northerly part were at first 
quite mystified, and did not know what 
to make of the situation. They were 


disposed to think that the alleged dis- 
covery in the south was intended to 
conceal more important developments 
in the north, but nothing occurred to 
encourage or to warrant that belief, 
and the possibilities in the north were 


soon lost sight of in the eager specu- 
lation as to the nature and dimensions 
of what had been actually found near 
the south line. It is not often in min- 
ing or in any other business that mis- 
takes lead to profitable results, but 
those who followed the will-o’-the-wisp 
of the north end and bought the stock 
when it was low had the opportunity 
of making large profits. Some took 
advantage of the opportunity, and 
among them Henry Williams, a promi- 
nent member of the Stock Exchange, 
who had bought a large block of the 
stock on the faith of what was sup- 
posed to lie in the north end. He was 
a very practical operator, and when 
the stock, on what was developed near 
the Union line went higher than he had 
perhaps ever expected it to go on 
what might be uncovered in the north 
end, he sold his stock and realized a 
large fortune. His was the first large 
fortune actually realized in the Sierra 
Nevada market. 

The excellent indications in the 
mine continued and naturally gave 
rise to high hopes that they would 
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lead to a development which would 
rival some of its great predecessors, 
but while the indications were good, 
the expected development was per- 
sistently elusive, and gradually the 
feeling of confident expectation began 
to give way to one of pronounced dis- 
appointment. Besides, the ore body, 
as far as any had been shown to exist, 
seemed to be pitching beyond the line 
between the two mines from Sierra 
Nevada south into Union ground, and 
so one fateful Saturday the shares of 
Sierra Nevada, which had _ reached 
high figures, broke sharply and 
abruptly, and it seemed as if the public 
had lost both confidence and interest 
in the mine’s prospects. 

The consternation was great among 
the large stockholders who had con- 
trol of the mine, who believed in it, 
and who thought they were about to 
have the management of a property 
which would perhaps equal in richness 
and importance those which had al- 
ready contributed most to the world- 
wide fame of the Comstock, and they 
at once set about to do something to 
revive faith and confidence in the im- 
mediate prospects of the company. 
There was a place in the mine near 
the incline where the ore seemed par- 
ticularly good; it was not a place 
where, in the usual course of work, ore 
would be stoped or explorations made, 
but it was determined to open it up 
and see what there was in it. And on 
the Sunday following the Saturday of 
the break an excavation was made 
which afterwards became famous un- 
Ger the name of the “Coyote Hole.” 
The ore where they ran the excavation, 
which was right under the incline, 
proved of extraordinary richness, and 
on Monday when the Stock Exchange 
opened in San Francisco the shares, 
which had declined so rapidly on Sat- 
urday, at once recovered and went 
away above any figures they had 
reached before. 

Confidence thus restored, the shares 
of the mine became extremely active 
on a steadily rising market, and 
though it was increasingly clear that 
the ore ran south into Union ground, 
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that fact caused no discouragement to 
Sierra Nevada stockholders, but was 
merely looked upon by them as added 
proof the great extent of the deposit. 
There was an idea on the part of some 
that what had been found already in 
Sierra Nevada might be connected in 
some way with what was supposed to 
exist in the northerly part of the mine, 
an idea rejected by all conservative 
and practical observers on account of 
the great distance between the two. 
But it was the general belief that the 
main bulk of the deposit in process of 
development would lie in Sierra Ne- 
vada. That belief itself furnishes an- 
other of the many examples of the 
uncertainties of mining, for the ore 
body which caused so much excite- 
ment and which ultimately proved so 
disappointing, yielded more from 
Union than from Sierra Nevada 
ground. Sierra Nevada always led in 
the market, however, and the main 
center of interest and attraction. The 
highest figure reached by the stock of 
the Union was $182 a share when 


Sierra Nevada was selling at rather 


more than $300. And when Union 
was selling at the figure just mentioned 
an interesting incident occurred which 
is again a striking instance of the 
changeable nature of every mining 
situation. It must have. been a miner 
who first said “it is the unexpected 
that happens.” 

When Union was selling at that fig- 
ure, which was the highest it ever 
reached in the open market, James G. 
Fair went into the mine to inspect it 
with its president, Robert Sherwood. 
Now, as has been said perhaps more 
than once in speaking of Virginia City 
and its people, there was no better 
miner on the Comstock nor any one 
better acquainted with mining condi- 
tions there or with all the features of 
the lode than James G. Fair. He and 
Sherwood went together for their in- 
spection into the drift in Union near 
the Sierra Nevada line, and Fair, after 
a prolonged and most thorough exami- 
nation of all the indications and ap- 
pearances in the mine at that time, 
said to Sherwood: 
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“Sherwood, you have 5,000 shares 
of Union, haven’t you? Now, I'll tell 
you what I'll do with you: I'll give you 
$200 a share for your lot. The stock 
is selling at a little above $180, and I 
will give you $200 a share cash for 
your 5,000 shares if you want to sell.” 

Sherwood was quite taken aback, 
for he had not expected any such offer, 
and he answered: “Well, Ill let you 
know. I don’t feel that I want to sell 
my stock.” 

“The offer is not a continuing one,” 
returned Fair, “but if you want to sell 
I’ll give you 200 a share for your stock. 
That’s a million dollars, and I will give 
you a check for the money right away 
if you want to sell.” 

Sherwood, after hesitating for a 
moment, said: “All right, I'll take it,” 
and immediately after leaving the 
mine the transaction was consum- 
mated. 

On parting with Sherwood, Fair 
stopped in at Marye’s office and told 
him of his purchase, possibly in the 
idea of strengthening the stock by 
making known what he had done, pos- 
sibly with some other purpose in mind. 
Marye only shook his head, and re- 
marked that he thought he could have 
got the stock for him cheaper. 

On that occasion Fair was carried 
away by the impulsive enthusiasm 
caused by what he saw at the moment. 
Probably if he had gone into the mine 
a minute sooner or a minute later he 
would not have been impressed in the 
way he was, and appearances would 
not have been so misleading to his ex- 
perienced judgment. The stock never 
went any higher, never reached in the 
open market the price he had paid for 
it; on the contrary, it soon began 
steadily to decline, and he had to get 
out of what he bought as best he 
could. With Sherwood it was widely 
different; if it had not been for Fair’s 
tempting offer it is probable he would 
have kept his stock until the break 
came, and would have lost his market. 
The transaction was a rare piece of 
luck for him. 

The incident just related records in 
some sort the high-water mark of the 
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Sierra-Nevada-Union market. It did 
indeed for some time longer continue 
firm and active, but it was no longer a 
growing market. There were many 
and considerable fluctuations, but the 
upward and downward trend about off- 
set one another, signs became percept- 
ible, and began to multiply that the 
deposit in the two mines was not open- 
ing up in a manner to meet anticipa- 
tions. It had been known for a long 
time that the Schmitt brothers, Mau- 
rice and Joe, were carrying a large lot 
of Sierra Nevada for themselves, and 
Maurice Hoefflich, they had bought 
the stock for the trio, and Hoefflich 
had inside information which he was 
turning in for the common benefit. One 
of the brothers, Maurice, was very 
friendly with George I. Ives, who was 
one of the brokers for George T. 
Marye & Son, and who frequently ex- 
ecuted very large orders for the house. 
When Sierra Nevada had for some 
time been showing unmistakable signs 
of weakness it was noticed that Ives 
was selling large blocks of the stock. 
It was commonly supposed on the floor 
of the exchange and on the street that 
the sales were on orders from Marye’s 
office, but of course those connected 
with that office knew just what frac- 
tion of Ives’ sales were on their ac- 
count, and they shrewdly and cor- 
rectly surmised that the Schmitts and 
Hoefflich were using Ives as a blind 
to sell their Sierra Nevada. No men- 
tion of the matter was made to Ives, 
but he was closely observed, and the 
sales were looked upon in Marye’s of- 
fice as a valuable indication of what 
was ahead, for Hoefflich was known 
to have good information. That and 
other premonitary symptoms of an im- 
pending change were freely though 
quietly discussed in Marye’s office, 
and the clients of the house were en- 
couraged to ease up on their holdings. 
Never was caution more needed, for 
the apprehensions were well founded 
and the stock market was on the eve 
of a break such as never had been 
witnessed before. Throughout the 
week before the break occurred it 
seemed to be in the air that there was 
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trouble brewing, though as yet there 
was no violent change. 

On the Saturday of that week, 
Sierra Nevada closed at 260. The 
market was dull and heavy, but it was 
not panicky. Between then and the 
opening session of the Board on Mon- 
day morning a tremendous change 
took place. All stocks were decidedly 
weak on the call, and opened at a 
marked decline from previous prices, 
but when Sierra Nevada was reached 
it seemed indeed as if “the bottom had 
dropped out.” The stock was at once 
offered at forty dollars less than the 
previous closing figure, then at forty 
dollars less again, and then at succes- 
sive declines of twenty dollars. The 
first sale was made at a hundred and 
forty, and then on down, each succes- 
sive scale being made at a lower fig- 
ure, until it closed at eighty. It was 
a trying time, and those who were a 
part of it and who lived through it, 
will never forget it. Upon those in the 
Board fell the heat and the burden of 
the abrupt and violent shifting and 
re-adjustment of values, but their cli- 
ents, who were not in the Board, but 
upon whom fell the main losses 
through the shrinkage, they felt the 
stress and strain in no less degree, 
though not in so many ways. 

The market never recovered, but 
continued steadily to decline, for the 
ore deposit which had excited so many 
hopes, yielded less than four million 
dollars, of which nearly three-quarters 
came from Union ground. Sierra Ne- 
vada and Union, with what was found 
in them, stand out as the great disap- 
pointment of the Comstock as Belcher 
and Crown Point and Con.-Virginia, 
with their fabulous yields, remain its 
unrivaled glories. 

This was the last great market in 
which Marye took an active part. A 
year or so after the decline in Sierra 
Nevada and Union, he turned over the 
management of his Virginia City of- 
fice to his nephew, Orrick Walton 
Marye, in the same as he had some 
time before placed his son in charge 
of the San Francisco house, and turned 
his attention to other pursuits. 





Venice in War Time 


_By Charles V. Sargent 


ODAY, more than ever, Venice 
seems a city of dreams, lying 
silent in her splendor of a thou- 
sand years in the gray lagoon. 
The forestieri now have her only in 
their hopes, or in their memories. To 
the northeast, not so far away, is the 
roar of conflict, in the issue of which 
the Venetians, like other Italians, have 
growing confidence. And always there 
stand the Alps, with rest upon their 
summits, keeping guard while men 
struggle. 

Men and women, in various parts of 
the world, who love Venice, wonder 
what she is like today, this beautiful 
city of the sea, with her wondrous pal- 
ace, her unique church, her bell tow- 
ers, and her Piazza. Out of the sky, 
one of the chief sources of her charm, 
there has appeared a menace of de- 
struction. To ward off the missiles of 
the foe, Venice, the glad, the open, 
the smiling, the iridescent, has swathed 
her statues and hidden her charm be- 
neath prosaic paddings, and disguised 
her architecture with extraneous struc- 
tures, having no pretensions to form, 
color or proportions. 

Despite these protective measures, 
she has suffered some injuries; fortu- 
nately, they have not been severe, and 
the features for which she is most 
widely noted remain intact. 

Adjectives have been exhausted, 
and the colors of the palette found too 
dim to portray the glories of Venice. 
One man will tell you that the secret 
lies in one thing and another will have 
found an entirely different reason for 
the spell it casts upon tourists of all 
nations. Its most obvious attraction is 
that which differentiates it from all 
other cities, its unique position, the 
interrelation of land and water. To 


those who linger in Venice long enough 
really to know her, there grows upon 
them daily the part that history has 
had in making Venice what she is and 
the manner in which her art has been 
developed. This is as true of Venice 
as of Rome and Florence. Each of 
these three Italian cities has a back- 
ground of centuries, through which 
pass interesting characters and thrill- 
ing events, as a setting for the city of 
today. 

The first settlers, driven from the 
mainland by the Huns, found a rest- 
ing place on these low lying lands, 
where they could be undisturbed by 
the turbulence that went on elsewhere. 
As they grew, they maintained their 
independence, both of the East and 
West. The little groups that had set- 
tled on many of the islands as inde- 
pendent units, at first quarreling among 
themselves, were gradually brought to- 
gether in a league for defensive pur- 
poses. The Huns had driven them 
from the mainland, but the French 
taught them how to use the sea for 
their defense. After their victory over 
the French, the Venetians withdrew 
from the outer islands and chose for 
the founding of their permanent state 
the islands half way between the outer 
sea and the mainland, known then as 
the Rialto, but afterwards as Venice. 
When they were asked to declare them- 
selves subjects of the Eastern Empire, 
they replied: “God, who is our help 
and protector, has saved us, that we 
might dwell upon these waters. This 
second Venetia which we have raised 
in the lagoon is a mighty habitation 
for us. No power of Emperor or 
Prince can reach us, and of them we 
have no fear.” 

Because of her position and condi- 
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A lagoon in Venice. 


tions, Venice rose to be a great sea 
power; her ships were in every port; 


she made other nations pay heavily for 
the transportation of men and wares; 
she was the carrier of the world. The 
Venetians were skillful, too, in avoid- 
ing trouble. Twice the destruction of 
the city was decreed, but still Venice 
remained and flourished. 

As the command of the sea was a 
necessity for Venice, it largely de- 
cided the ultimate form of her govern- 
ment. “Like England, later, she be- 
came an aristocratic oligarchy, repre- 
sented by a constitutional sovereign, 
in Venice elective, in England heredi- 
tary.” 

Venice joined in the crusades whole- 
heartedly, but she also turned them 
to practical account. In return for the 
Doge’s leadership and Venetian ships, 
the crusaders fought for her and the 
result was that she soon held the Adri- 
atic and the Eastern Mediterranean, 
“the gateways of the Orient,” in her 
grip. She clashed with her rival, Ge- 
noa, and was victorious, but, not con- 
tent with her great commercial empire, 
she sought to establish herself on the 
mainland, and thus became entangled 
in the mesh of Italian politics. One 


war after another with European States 
left her crippled and she slowly wasted 
away politically until the last of her 
doges surrendered to Napoleon. Lay- 
ing the ducal barreta on the table, he 
called to his servant, “Take it away; I 
shall not use it more.” 

Venice today is only “one of the 
cities of Italy.” Her political entity is 
passed, but the outward expression of 
days of brilliant successes, her sump- 
tuous living, her artistic pomp, are still 
in existence. Many a one who has 
visited Venice remembers with a thrill 
his first landing when, instead of the 
commonplace cab, a gondola waited at 
the station to conduct him to his hotel, 
not a motor boat of degenerate times, 
but a veritable gondola, the most luxu- 
rious carriage in the world, with a gon- 
dolier who looks as if he had de- 
scended direct from that race who used 
to urge the bright-colored gondolas of 
noblemen, picturesquely bending to his 
work with easy grace, dressed in 
slashed doublet and parti-colored hose. 

Perhaps he will recall that first night 
in Venice when, as he ate his dinner 
al fresco, the singing came to him over 
the water, and, as soon as he had fin- 
ished eating, he joined the others, who 
put forth under the moonlit sky for a 


The famous Colleoni statue as it looked before 
the war 
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Sandbags and Other Protection Built Over the Facade of St. Marks, 


Venice, 


taste of the Venetian charm which falls 
upon the stranger in such circum- 
stances. He almost feared to see the 
city the following morning, lest it 
should fall short of the beauty of the 
night, but it was not disappointing. 
The rich coloring, the deep red and 
orange colored sails of the fishing 
boats, the overhung walls of the gar- 
dens, the palaces along the water’s 
edge, a thousand delights, reveal a 
daylight Venice as rarely beautiful as 


Against the Dangers of War. 


that on which the moon shed its soft 
rays. 

If one could go to Venice today, 
what would he find? He would hardly 
know when he was approaching, for 
the curtains of the railway train would 
be closely drawn across the windows. 
The railway station, too, would be dark 
and there would be many soldiers tak- 
ing trains or waiting for the time to 
board them. There would be no fleet 
of gondolas, if one arrived after 8 
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Interior of Santa Maria Formosa, After the Explosion of a War Bomb. 


o’clock in the evening, as none is per- 
mitted, except the hotel omnibus gon- 
dola, which meets the night train. 
Silently, you would make your way in 
that black conveyance through dark- 
ened waterways, past darkened houses 


where the most that would be seen in 
the way of light would be a bit of 
glimmer from a candle through a chink 
or crack. All electric power is cut off 
between the hours of 8 p. m. and 4 
a. m. 
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Preparations to Remove the Historical Bronze Horses. 


There are, however, two little lights 
that still gleam dimly every night, as 
they have for centuries, in a sheltered 
corner between St. Marks and the 
Doge’s Palace. They were ordered to 
be kept burning perpetually, to remind 


the Venetians of a certain miscarriage 


of justice, and as a warning that it 
should not occur again, but it is doubt- 
ful if one in a hundred of the modern 
Venetians could tell why they are 
burning every night, even in war time. 

The visitor would hear the whir of 
engines in the air and on the water, 
the guardians of the city against en- 
emy attacks. D’Annunzio referred to 
these airplanes as “‘sail flyers,” but the 
people call them replani. Guards on 
the roofs of houses signal to each 
other at regular intervals, “Good watch 
aloft.” Near the bridges are wooden 
barriers, and certain large houses have 


been notified that they must be opened 
quickly for those who are less well 
protected, in case of a sudden attack 
—‘cities of refuge,” they are named. 

One of the first things that the visi- 
tor would want to do would be to 
hasten to the Piazza, and there make 
sure that the familiar structures were 
untouched, but he would have to look 
twice to recognize St. Marks and the 
Ducal Palace. The location of the 
Doge’s Palace, by the water, somewhat 
resembles that of Westminster on the 
Thames, and for a thousand years a 
government building has been on this 
spot—first one in the Byzantine style, 
and, later, the present Italian Gothic 
one. There remain today the Hall of 
the Great Council of the Fourteenth 
Century, and the facade on the Piaz- 
zetta, belonging to the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury. The design of the palace is such 
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The Boxed Protection Given the Colleoni Statue. 


as to make it peculiarly susceptible to 
irreparable injury. To prevent this, 
the angles which support their famous 
sculptures have been encased and but- 
tressed in brick. The Judgment angle, 
a Florentine work of the Fifteenth 
Century, now appears as a round tower 
with sloping escarpments; the Adam 
and Eve angle is a round tower, with 
brackets; and the Noah angle is a 
short, thick tower, with a slanting roof. 
Engineers have filled in the arches of 
the tower with brick work, strength- 


ened by buttresses, while the upper ar- 
cades are strengthened by heavy tim- 
bers. So fortified and defended is the 
palace of delicate hues and familiar 
outline, that it resembles a fortress of 
the Middle Ages. Inside, too, precau- 
tions have been taken. From the 
Porta della Carta, where the govern- 
ment proclamations were read, to the 
Stairway of the Giants, is the atrium. 
Here is the bronze statue of San 
Marco, now covered with sand bags, as 
are other statues, and the well heads 
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in the court yards. The paintings have 
been taken from the walls, rolled up 
and put in safe places. 

The woodwork under the roof has 
been treated with fireproof material, 
the water works have been extended, 
and extra sand bags provided in that 
part of the building. 

Every precaution has been taken to 
protect St. Marks, begun in the Tenth 
Century and constructed by Byzantine 
artists. It took nearly a hundred years 
for its completion, and is today the 
finest Byzantine building in the Christ- 
ian world. The pinnacles and gables 
belong to a later century. The rich- 
ness of its coloring is probably the fea- 
ture that first strikes the beholder un- 
accustomed to such florid magnificence. 
But none of this can be seen now. A 
double wall of wood, filled with sand, 
guards the facades. The left door is 
completely closed with sand bags, to 
protect the most valuable of the mo- 
saics. 

In the church the altar, pulpit and 
votary chapels are all packed in sand 


bags, and, wherever there is a pre- 


cious statue, it is heavily swathed. 
Around each column jis a heap of sand. 
One figure, that of Christ Jesus, re- 
mains in the center of the church where 
the worshipers may kneel. In the cu- 
pola, the glass has been taken from 
the windows and sail-cloth put in its 
place. Its soft brown shade is said to 
cast a beautiful light over the church. 
During attacks, doors and windows are 
left open to lessen the force of the im- 
pact. The famous bronze horses, tro- 
phies of the capture of Constantinople, 
have been stabled for the term of the 
war in safer quarters. It is to be 
hoped that they will come back in 
good condition, as they did after Na- 
poleon had carried them away. 
Strangely enough, while other mon- 
uments of Venice have been protected 
by masonry, timbers and sand bags, 
the bronze lion of St. Marks, the sym- 
bol of the republic, still stands de- 
fiant on his column in the Piazzetta, as 
does St. Theodore on his. The lion is 
of bronze and probably formed a part 
of the decoration of some Assyrian 
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palace, before it was removed to Ven- 
ice to become the symbol of its patron 
saint, although the wings are of mod- 
ern construction. 

In October, 1916, the Mayor of Ven- 
ice, himself a descendant of the Doges, 
wrote the Premier of Italy: “The city 
of the Doges is proud to present the 
lion of St. Marks, the symbol of her 
past greatness, to replace, on the fa- 
cade of the historic pallazzo di Vene- 
zia, the former Austro-Hungarian Em- 
bassy, the Hapsburg coat of arms.” 
The Palazzo di Venezia, formerly used 
by the Austro-Hungarian Ambassador 
accredited to the Holy See, had been 
seized by the Italian government on 
September 24th. 

For a long time, the campanile stood 
unguarded. Of course, the present one 
is new, but it is a reproduction of the 
famous tower which gave way as if it 
were slowly falling into the sea, in 
1902. A shock ran around the world, 
among all the admirers of Venice, 
when the news spread that the famous 
bell tower, whose foundations were 
laid so long ago, that no one has been 
able to fix the date (888 having been 
assigned by some authorities), had 
fallen. 

In 1489, when the tower had to be 
reconstructed, the work was confided to 
a master builder who constructed the 
bell chamber, attic, pyramid and an- 
gel, as they remained until the day of 
the fall. Sanudo made this entry in 
his diary: “1513, 6th July. Today in 
the Piazza of St. Marks the gilded 
copper angel was hoisted up to the 
sound of trumpets and pipes. Wine 
and milk wefe poured upon it in token 
of rejoicing. Pray God it has been 
raised in a happy hour and to the in- 
crease of this republic.” 

The tower was a landmark to those 
on the sea; it was the center of popu- 
lar festivals; and its bell rang for vic- 
tory or to tell doleful tidings. No 
tower was permitted to be erected any- 
where in the city, to surpass it in 
height. It fell without injury to any 
one and with little damage. The Vene- 
tians said: “He’s always been a gen- 
tleman; he spoke, he warned us: 
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‘Away with you, for I’m coming 
down.’ ” 

Bombs have been dropped on Ven- 
ice, and some damage has been done, 
but none of the most precious of its 
historical buildings or monuments has 
been injured, and the people remain 
quite unperturbed by the efforts of the 
Austrians to damage their beautiful 
city of the sea. Probably the most de- 
plorable ruin was wrought by the bom- 
bardment of the Church of Santa Maria 
Formosa, which was reduced to ruins 
by an Austrian air raid, August, 1916. 
It was an ancient church; one of its 
altars was considered a masterpiece of 
Palma Vecchio; another altar dated 
from 1473. It also contained famous 
old paintings. Fortunately, Palma’s 
widely admired Santa Barbara had 
been removed. 

The Church of the Scalzi, or Bare- 
footed Friars, near the railway station, 
was seriously damaged by the Austrian 
batteries, in 1848; and on May 25, 
1916, Tiepolo’s beautiful ceiling, the 
pavement, and much of the marble 
decorations were destroyed by a bomb, 

An explosive bomb pierced the cler- 
estory wall of SS. Giovanni e Paolo, 
at the apex of a window, passed diag- 
onally across the church, burst in the 
air, and pierced the opposite cleres- 
tory wall. The plastering fell, Piaz- 
zetta’s ceiling, representing St. Domi- 
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nic in glory, was injured, and the glass 
in the windows shattered. Happily, 
the fine Vivarini window had been re- 
moved. 

The bomb fell outside the wall of 
the sacristy, near the foot of the cam- 
panile at S. Francesco della Vigna. 
Here the bomb buried itself before ex- 
ploding, making a hole six feet deep 
and ten wide, blowing in the wall of 
the sacristy and cracking the founda- 
tions. 

The Church of SS. Giovanni e Pa- 
olo is probably the most interesting in 
Venice, next to St. Marks. It was be- 
gun in 1246, on land given by the Doge 
of that day. Outside, “as though on 
guard, rides the noblest of her condot- 
tiere, Bartolommeo Colleoni, expressed 
in eternal bronze by the greatest of 
Florentine sculptors, Andrea Verro- 
chio,” says Hutton. “This, the noblest 
equestrian statue in the world, is nobly 
placed in the Campo of the great 
church that holds so much of the hero- 
ism of Venice.” 

Colleoni left his fortune to the re- 
public, on condition that his statue 
should be placed in St. Marks Square. 
The law forbade this, but there was a 
scuola of St. Marks, with a square in 
front of it, so the Senate accepted the 
inheritance and placed the statue here. 
It has been well protected against the 
assaults of the enemy. 
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Experiences in Locating a Home on 


Public Lands in the West 


(As Told in Letters to the Family) 


By Anna W. Case 


Edmonton, Alta., Aug. 13, 1916. 


EAR SISTER E.: We are actu- 
DD) ally here in Edmonton, safe 

and sound! I suppose you re- 

ceived the card I sent you from 
Montreal. We left there about ten 
o’clock Wednesday morning and got 
here early today, where we are obliged 
to wait until tomorrow in order to see 
the land agent. It is no wonder that 
every one who sees this country is en- 
thusiastic over it, for we have seen 
enough to satisfy us that this is as per- 
fect an agricultural section as we can 
wish to find. I expect, however, that 
we will go on for three or four hundred 
miles to the Peace River, where we 
can have an even choicer location from 
which to choose. 

We are not as tired as we expected 
to be, and the children behaved very 
well until yesterday, when the boys 
began to be noisy. 

The first day of our trip was very 
warm, and the train to Montreal very 
crowded, so we were glad to stop for 
the night and get rested. The prices in 
Montreal are terrible. They charged 
us three dollars for the room, and food 
in proportion. 

I was glad to have the chance to see 
Vermont and compare it with other 
parts of New England, and I cer- 
tainly can’t understand why so many 
farmers from there should so frequent- 
ly come down into southern New 
Hampshire, where the land seems to 
average so much poorer. When we 
had passed through the Green Moun- 


tains, which of course I enjoyed, we 
came out into a flat country where we 
saw fine grain-fields on either side, and 
got our first glimpse of real farming. 
This was the Canadian border, and it 
was here that W had to undergo 
the questions put to all immigrants, and 
to have a personal description taken. 

The next day after our night in Mon- 
treal, we rode through a_ beautiful 
country, where were large grain-fields 
and extremely large young apple or- 
chards—in fact, the first real orchards 
we ever saw. Sometime in the after- 
noon we reached Lake Ontario and 
traveled for miles along its northern 
shore. I was somewhat surprised to 
see how much like the ocean the lake 
looked, for there was no indication of 
a shore on the other side, and except 
for the lack of breakers, I doubt if I 
could have told the difference. Al- 
though we were traveling for only a 
cent a mile, the track was a fine one 
over which the train went swiftly, and 
we were very comfortable. 

At Toronto we had to change cars, 
leaving there about ten o’clock that 
night. As this was to be a regular 
“touring car” with accommodations for 
cooking, W—— took the chance to get 
some supplies, but we were sorry all 
our utensils were in the trunk which 
of course we could not get at. We got 
along all right, nevertheless. At Win- 
nipeg, we had to change again—this 
time into a first class coach, not nearly 
so convenient in spite of its style. 

As I said, the kids were very good— 
and made no objections to sleeping to- 
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gether in the lower berths while we 
occupied the ones above. They are 
certainly getting quite a bit of experi- 
ence. 

Will write you when I get a chance. 

With love, 
H—. 


(To my sister, E—) 


Spirit River, Alta, Aug. 16, 1916. 
Dear E: 


Just a few lines to let you know that 
we are here in the Peace River district 
in a little six months’ old town called 
Spirit River. We are planning on go- 
ing about forty miles further west to a 
place known as Pouce Coupe, just over 
the line into British Columbia, but 
there is no way of getting there just 
now except by team over a very rough 
trail, because the railroad which is be- 
ing constructed, is not yet finished. It 
wil] cost so much to hire a rig here that 
we are waiting a few days in hopes 
of having a chance to go over with a 
settler—a way that is commonly relied 
upon. The only reason we wish to go 
to this particular place is because its 
climate is supposed to be a little better 
than in the other sections around here, 
and the best time to get a homestead 
there is right now, before the rail- 
road gets through and there is a rush 
of settlers. 

This has been a very bad season 
everywhere, and just now we are hear- 
ing some discouraging things, but I like 
the whole country immensely, and am 
confident we will settle around here as 
soon as possible. The cold spell the 
last few days has brought frosts that 
injured the grain and gardens, but al- 
though the sun shines all the time it 
feels like October. 

The children are making themselves 
right at home, playing in the black dirt 
—which I cannot say I like very well 
because they do not stay clean a min- 
ute. 

As soon as I am sure what our post- 
office is to be, I will let you know. If 
you sent any letter to Edmonton I have 
not yet received it, but will send word 
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to the postmaster there to forward our 
mail. 
Hope that you have let M— know 
that we were all right so far, 
As ever, 
H—. 


(To my sister-in-law, M—) 
Spirit River, Alta., Aug. 17, 1916. 
Dear M— 


I trust that E— has informed you all 
before now that we arrived all right 
at our first destination, but it looks 
as if it would be some time yet 
before I can be sure of an address to 
send you. Just now we are in one of 
the Peace River districts known as 
Spirit River, where we are waiting to 
get over to another section called Pouce 
Coupe. We are at a hotel which is, of 
course, without modern conveniences 
of any sort—our room is not even pro- 
vided with a chair or a mirror. The 
food, however, is good, and plentiful, 
though likely to have a fly or two 
cooked with it, for the kitchen fairly 
swarms with them. Guess you would 
object to that, wouldn’t you? 

Spirit River is a typical little boom 
town of the West springing up in the 
last six months, following the comple- 
tion of the railroad last winter. The 
settlement of home-steaders is some 
distance away, so this is nothing but 
a business section with one road paral- 
lel with the railroad and one other per- 
pendicular to it upon which are the 
stores, cafes and hotels. To the north 
one looks over a vast expanse of prai- 
rie stil] undeveloped, but the land 
rises slightly in the other direction, so 
that as one looks up the road a short 
distance it seems to come to an end 
abruptly. Over the brow, and appar- 
ently out of nothingness, will frequent- 
ly appear a man on horseback, or per- 
haps a settler driving always either a 
pair of horses or a yoke of oxen. Colts 
and cattle walk out at liberty through 
the streets to feed upon the prairie, and 
one at first feels a little timid to find 
himself defenseless against these big 
cows and steers. The men are nearly 
always in rough clothes, with broad- 
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brimmed felt hats; smoking pipes, and 
presumably indifferent to when they 
shaved the last time. 

The sun shines all the time, but it is 
colder than I expected. In fact, it has 
been as unusual a season in the West, 
I think, as it was in the East before we 
left. Early frosts have ruined the 
wheat crop in the best sections of these 
Canadian provinces, and will make it 
awfully hard for many homesteaders. 
It is claimed that in the location we 
are going to they are not as apt to get 
these frosts, but I believe this year 
they have been hit everywhere. 

We have made arrangements to be 
carried out to Pouce Coupe tomorrow 
by an Indian half-breed—a trip of 
about forty miles, which will take two 
days and a half. Although the trail is 
considered a hard one, I doubt if we 
mind it any more than we did the hor- 
rible railroad we came over in getting 
here from Edmonton, a distance of per- 
haps three hundred miles. We left at 
half-past six at night, and it took until 
nine o’clock in the morning to go about 


two-thirds of the way. I put the three 
children in the lower berth, and W— 
and I slept, or rather didn’t sleep, in 


the upper. I had thought the train in 
which we had come across the country 
was rough riding, but it was smooth 
compared to what we got that night. 
One could only keep from being afraid 
by being perfectly willing to die. The 
story is told of a farmer and his wife 
who were so afraid that they asked the 
conductor to let them off, and the con- 
ductor put out his foot against the en- 
gine wheel and the train stopped—a 
joke on the swiftness of the line. But 
the next day it began to crawl, it taking 
us until night to go ninety miles. I 
saw a man run after a train on a branch 
line when it was half a mile ahead of 
him—and he caught it! 

If we get discouraged, this railroad 
will keep us from wanting to go back. 

Exchange letters with E—, and you 
will both get more news. Hope you or 
your mother can get some use out of 
the things I told her you were to have. 

Love to all, 
H—. 


(To my friend, Mrs, F—) 


Pouce Coupe, B. C., Aug. 24, 1916. 
Dear Mrs. F— 


Probably you have read the letters I 
have sent my sister, and have gathered 
from them that everything has gone 
very smoothly with us. This is not 
exactly the case, but I have not cared 
to mention it until things got better. 
We are passing through a period of 
discouragement due in part to our phy- 
sical exhaustion and also to more or 
less disappointment. While I should 
be satisfied, I think, to live in this lo- 
cality, the land does not seem to be as 
good as in the other sections we passed 
through, and the water is so alkaline 
that in many cases it proves deadly to 
children and stock. There is a weed, 
too, that cattle get in early spring that 
sometimes poisons them. One man lost 
twenty-eight cows from either that or 
the water, and good horses from out- 
side sections are very likely to die. 
There are no wells, and if the water 
of the creeks is not boiled it is dan- 
gerous for children. These are some 
of the things of which the government 
gives no hint in its desire to get set- 
tlers here. Of one thing I am sure, that 
many have come into these prov- 
inces and lost both their courage 
and whatever money they had. Not 
but that, on the other hand, men have 
come here with very little and made 
some money. It is a big gamble. In 
the southern part of these provinces 
they usually have droughts, and in the 
northern they are never safe from 
early frosts, and somewhere between 
the two is what is called the “hail belt” 
where every year the farmers get 
“hailed out”—the hail being so severe 
as to entirely ruin the grain. They can 
be insured against this loss, but it is 
poor compensation. 

No one should tackle this job of pio- 
neering who is afraid of hardships or 
inconveniences. It is certainly won- 
derful and admirable the difficulties 
with which people will put up. This 
is no place for softness, but the hard- 
ening process may be too much. You 
can’t be fussy as to what you may eat, 
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nor to whether you have a bed or not 
on which to sleep. You may be re- 
quired to walk thirty miles or ride a 
hundred on horseback, or shoot a man 
or drive bears out of your house. There 
are thousands of Indians and _half- 
breeds around this north country, but 
an efficient system of mounted police 
keeps them and any lawless whites 
from causing trouble. 

After all, I may be painting the pic- 
ture too dark, but it wouldn’t be so bad 
if W— did not hear the pessimistic 
talk of dissatisfied men. This particu- 
lar place has not been very prosper- 
ous, to be sure, though it has not been 
settled but eight years, and it is still 
sixty miles from a railroad. A rail- 
road is, however, being constructed 
right now, and may be completed to 
this point before winter, at all events 
before another harvest. In coming 
over the trail from Spirit River we 
crossed and recrossed the roadbed, so 
we know it is not just talk, and many 
people think that with its completion 
will come a crowd of settlers. 


The best of the land already seems 
to be taken up, and Mr. G— is having 
a hard time in trying to locate some- 


thing desirable. I am glad for a 
chance to rest a little, for traveling 
with children is not much fun. Bert 
was the first to be sick—having a 
fever the third or fourth day out. At 
Edmonton Helen was nauseous for a 
day or two—at Spirit River Bert be- 
came affected by the water and had 
diarrhea. That was a week ago yes- 
terday—the next day he continued to 
have pain in the abdomen, but we had 
to start on our sixty-mile drive to this 
place. He laid on blankets in the bot- 
tom of the wagon, and managed to sur- 
vive the trip, although he ate little and 
upon reaching here I had to put him 
through a great deal of massage, hot- 
water-bottle treatment, and physic, as 
the after-effect of the alkaline seems 
to be the danger of compaction. He is 
all right now, though rather weak. 
Helen has begun vomiting again and 
maybe the water is going to make her 
sick, too, but I will have a good chance 
to doctor out here. One has to be 
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their own doctor, as there are none. 
Ben has not been sick, and hope he 
will get by easy. Mr. G— is getting 
awfully tired and if he gets sick I shall 
not like it. As far as I am concerned, 
I do not see any opportunity to be laid 
up. I had a slight attack of the water 
sickness, also a sore throat, but the 
climate, I guess, will be good for me. 

I hope we can get settled some- 
where before long, for I can’t say I 
like to stay at this unfinished hotel. 
Although I know we are sheltered 
from any storms, and have plenty of 
wood and water, and are handy to a 
food supply, and safe from assault by 
man or beast, still I cannot feel that I 
have as much as a corner that is pri- 
vate. The rooms upstairs are only par- 
tially partitioned with sheathing paper, 
and as they are used as sleeping quar- 
ters for eight or nine men who are 
working on the farm, I do not undress 
at night—it is now a week since I was 
wholly undressed. Nor do I ever 
know in the day time but that a man 
is likely to come in for something, as 
the building is used as storeroom for 
various supplies and the back rooms 
are immense grain bins. I believe 
there are about 300 bushels of oats 
left in one of them now. The people 
here are all French. Two little girls 
from the house come over to play 
every day. I don’t feel that I can 
send them back or scold them at all, 
although with my kids sick and some- 
times wanting a nap it is quite an- 
noying. 

Guess I have done growling enough 
now to last all winter, so don’t be sur- 
prised if the next time I write the sun 
will be shining. At all events, I like 
it out here, and can’t see why a family 
may not be nearly self-supporting. 
Guess the thermometer goes pretty 
low in winter, but all agree that peo- 
ple do not mind it—a matter I shall be 
a judge of before many months. You 
and my sister may exchange letters, as 
I can’t write the same things so many 
times. Don’t fail to write to me when 
you get a chance. 

Very sincerely yours, 
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(To my sister, E—) 
Pouce Coupe, B. C., Aug. 29, 1916. 
Dear E—: 


We are still here and still as un- 
decided as ever. There is a quarter 
about five miles from here on the side 
of the mountain of which I spoke that 
W— took me to see Sunday. He had 
a two-seated wagon with a pair of 
“coyotes’—a term of derision for 
good-for-nothing horses. The day was 
quite hot—we have had three very 
warm days—and while we were look- 
ing around the place, having tied the 
horses to a hitching pole, one of the 
horses pulled on his bridle until he 
broke it. W— had to mend it with 
rope, and after that we were anxious 
to get back before they should cut any 
new capers. That quarter was very 
uneven, with some brush on it—some 
alkali land—and also rocks. Rather a 


tough proposition to come way out 
here to find. It has just three advan- 
tages—it has water, which most peo- 
ple in the prairie have to haul several 


miles; it is higher than the prairie, 
and land adjoining it was not hit by 
frost when everywhere else the grain 
was killed—and it may be worth con- 
sidering as a speculation. The rail- 
road is coming through here from the 
Pacific—it is to be finished when the 
war is over. Many have located near 
this place because they think it will 
be a town site, and if this should be 
the case the land will be worth a great 
deal. But railroads don’t always go 
where people expect them to, and I 
don’t believe we will take the chance. 

We are both quite discouraged and 
willing to leave here, as many others 
are doing. There seems to be much 
dissatisfaction with the locality. If 
we don’t settle here W— says he is 
going to Vancouver, and I almost be- 
lieve the chances there must be better 
than here. In this country if a man 
can shoot a moose he wil] have his 
winter’s supply of meat, but the cost 
of nearly everything one has to buy 
is about double the usual price. If one 
should want to work out there is noth- 
ing nearer than ninety miles. I can’t 
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help thinking, however, that when the 
railroad gets here from Edmonton this 
fall or winter that conditions will be 
much improved. 

The kids are all over the effects of 
the alkali water and are having lots of 
fun playing with the children near the 
stream that runs by here, and getting 
covered with black dust. 

I use the big preserving kettle for 
a wash tub, the bread pan for a dish 
pan, and the straps of the extension 
bag for a clothes line, as I don’t want 
to borrow much from the people here 
since we are having the free use of 
this hotel for more than a week now. 

Hope I shall have something more 
encouraging to write you next time. 

As ever, 
H. 


(To my sister, E—) 
Grande Prairie, Alta., Sept. 2, 1916. 


Dear E—: 


I wrote we would probably leave 
Pouce Coupe, so you are not surprised 
at the heading. Although the weather 
was misting and cold we had to go 
with the postman on Thursday, as his 
team only goes over the road once 
a week, and that is the only means 
of getting out of the place. After a 
three-days’ trip, during which the 
weather remained about the same, we 
reached here Saturday night. We are 
well located here for the present in a 
hotel, and are quite undecided what to 
do. We passed through a first-class 
farming section, called Lake Saska- 
toon, which might truly be called Ar- 
cadia, but like all the other good land 
it is all taken up. There seems to be 
two different districts within about 
forty miles of here, which are now be- 
ing settled, and to one or the other 
we may go, or else return to Edmon- 
ton, looking then in some other direc- 
tion. This north country may possibly 
have a milder winter than Edmonton, 
but it makes up by having a colder 
summer. If crops did as well as 
claimed, so many wouldn’t have to go 
out elsewhere to the harvest to earn 
money, for one sees plenty of the 
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black soil.. With no grain to feed the 
hogs this winter, some are giving away 
their pigs. Potatoes will be scarce, as 
vines were all killed too soon. Per- 
haps the frost doesn’t come very often 
—once is enough sometimes! It has 
been quite a setback to the develop- 
ment of this town, as the “bottom has 
dropped out” of business—for no har- 
vest means no money to spend. 

Let me know if you sent any letters 
to Pouce Coupe as soon as I give you 
a definite address, 

With love, 
H. 


(To my sister, E—) 
Edmonton, Alta., Sept. 14, 1916. 


Dear E—: 


Here we are back again! We have 
been at the Immigration Hall a week. 
This is a sort of institution maintained 
by the government for the temporary 
convenience of immigrants. It is all 
free—a room with two beds—the use 
of big kitchen—fuel—cooking utensils 
— washing facilities — everything but 
your food. Nearly all kinds of food 
are cheaper here than in the east, so 
we are not at much expense just now. 
The children have been sick again 
from the water—that is, Helen and 
Ben have, but are well now. It’s real 
November weather almost, and all of 
us have slight colds. Am going to in- 
vest in woolen underwear tomorrow. 
Keeping house keeps me busy, as 
everything must be done just so, and 
all must help in keeping the kitchen 
clean. There are five families here 
now—with eight children in all—so 
things are rather lively. 

W— has gone out today with an- 
other man, and I don’t know how long 
he will be away. I certainly hope he 
will find something, but a man who has 
been here ten days and been out re- 
peatedly in different directions has 
given up the search for awhile and 
taken a tenement. We may do that 
ourselves if nothing comes of this trip. 
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Rents are terribly cheap here, for the 
town, planned on 70,000, has shrunk 
to 40,000. 
As ever, 
H. 


(To my sister E—) 
1 8—th St., 
Edmonton, Alta., Sept. 18, 1916. 


Dear E—: 


We have taken a little house in 
North Edmonton for a month. We had 
stayed the usual length of time at the 
Immigration Hall, and it was time to 
do something. This house is only three 
minutes’ walk from electrics and a 
cluster of stores, but is in the suburbs, 
where there is pleny of room for the 
children to play outdoors. There are 
five rooms, hall, shed, toilet, hardwood 
floors, running water in sink, electric 
lights—all for $5.50 per month. The 
kitchen, however, is a little too large 
to heat up in winter, and should we 
stay much longer I think W— would 
wish to change. We have purchased 
a small stove and a few other things 
second hand, but are much upset that 
we haven’t our goods yet. W— went 
to two freight offices Saturday, with 
no result. There is one other rail- 
way line and things may be there. He 
will find out this morning. It is five 
weeks and there should be no reason 
why they could not be here by now. 
Wish you would write me at once to 
this address telling me when the 
things were shipped and if you have 
sent any letters anywhere. Give this 
address to Mrs. F— and to M—, but 
not to use after the first of October, 
unless you hear differently from me, 
for we may be gone by the middle of 
that month, 

As ever, 


H. 
3 P. M. 


P. S.—W— has returned. The goods 
are not here. What can be the matter? 


(To be continued.) 





The Divine Plan of the Ages 


Our Lord’s Return 


Part X 


The dawn of hope for all humanity. 
—John 3:16. 


TRANGE indeed that for cen- 
S turies past so many Christian 

people, when reading the Scrip- 

tures relating to the Second 
Coming of Christ, have failed to find 
therein the comfort provided for the 
truth-hungry! Instead of seeing in our 
Lord’s Return the dawn of hope for 
the groaning creation—the Restitution 
of all the willing and obedient to Para- 
dise—they seemingly have read only 
a dreadful doom for the great bulk of 
humanity and the destruction of all 
things mundane. According to this 
conception the Plan of God is seen to 
end in disaster and defeat, so far as 
the majority of our race is concerned, 
and in an overwhelming victory for 
Satan. Thank God, however, that with 
the clearer light of our day shining 
upon the pages of the Divine Revela- 
tion, the sincere Bible student is able 
to read in fairer lines the Plan of God 
for human salvation and the consum- 
mation of all things in the ultimate 
and everlasting defeat of Satan and in 
the recovery of a sorrowing and ruined 
world! 

But why does the Savior come 
again? Did He not properly estab- 
lish His Church at His First Advent? 
Has the Gospel Age been a failure? 
Will the Master come again a second 
time to rectify matters and to start His 
Church afresh in the work of world 
conversion and blessing? Oh, no! we 
answer; His work has carried out ex- 
actly as purposed. Not a suggestion 
of Scripture implies that the Church 
is to convert the world during this 


Age. On the contrary, her mission has 
been to act as God’s mouthpiece in 
calling out a class to be joint-heirs 
with the Redeemer in His future King- 
dom, Properly enough Jesus said: “I 
pray not for the world, but for those 
whom Thou hast given Me” (John 
17:9). He loved the world; He died 
for the world. In due time through 
His Messianic Kingdom He will bless 
all the families of the earth. Evi- 
dently this time is near at hand. First, 
however, a special class is invited to 
become separate from the world, to 
become sanctified or set apart to God 
and His service, following in the foot- 
steps of Jesus. Their reward is to be 
sharers with their Master in His Heav- 
enly Throne of Glory, which for a 
thousand years will rule to bless and 
uplift humanity. 


Both Living and Dead to Be Bene- 
fited. 


Some who see and appreciate in a 
measure the fact that the Lord returns 
to bestow upon humanity the grand 
blessing purchased by His death, fail 
to see the vast scope of that blessing 
as applicable to all mankind—that all 
those in their graves have as much in- 
terest in Messiah’s glorious reign as 
have those who happen to be living at 
the time of His return. Is it not be- 
cause of God’s Plan for their release 
that those in the tomb are called 
“PRISONERS OF HOPE”? 

It is estimated that about one hun- 
dred and forty-three billions of human 
beings have lived on the earth during 
the six thousand years since Adam’s 
creation. Of these the very broadest 
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estimate that could be made with rea- 
son would be that less than one bil- 
lion were saints of God. This broad 
estimate would leave the immense ag- 
gregate of one hundred and forty-two 
billions (142,000,000) who went down 
into death without faith and hope in 
“the only name given under Heaven 
or amongst men whereby we must be 
saved” (Acts 4:12). Indeed, the vast 
majority of these neither knew nor 
heard of Jesus, and could not believe 
in Him of whom they had not heard. 

What, we ask, has become of this 
vast multitude, of which figures give a 
wholly inadequate idea? Did God 
make no provision for these, whose 
condition and circumstances He must 
have foreseen? Or did He, from the 
foundation of the world, make a mer- 
ciless provision for their hopeless, 
eternal torture, as many of His chil- 
dren claim? Or has He yet in store 
for them, in the heights, depths, 
lengths and breadths of His Plan, an 
opportunity for all to come to the 
knowledge of the Only Name, and, by 
becoming obedient to the conditions, 
to enjoy life everlasting? 


Views of Atheism, Calvinism and 
Arminianism. 


To these questions, which every 
thinking Christian asks himself, and 
yearns to hear answered truthfully and 
in harmony with the character of Je- 
hovah, comes a variety of replies: 

Atheism answers, “They are eter- 
nally dead. There is no hereafter. 
They will never live again.” 

Calvanism answers, “They were not 
elected to be saved. God foreordained 
and predestinated them to be lost—to 
go to hell; and there they are now, 
writhing in agony and there they will 
forever remain without hope.” 

Arminianism answers, “We believe 
that God excuses many of them on ac- 
count of ignorance. Those who did 
the best they knew how will be sure 
of being a part of the ‘Church of the 
First-borns,’ even though they never 
heard of Jesus.” 

To this last view the majority of 
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Christians of all denominations assent 
—notwithstanding the creeds of some 
to the contrary—from a feeling that 
any other view would be irreconcilable 
with justice on God’s part. But do the 
Scriptures support this last view? Did 
they teach that ignorance is a ground 
of salvation? No; the only ground of 
salvation mentioned in the Scriptures 
is FAITH in Christ as our Redeemer 
and Lord. “By grace are ye saved 
THROUGH FAITH” (Eph.2:8). Jus- 
tification by faith is the underlying 
principle of the whole system of 
Christianity. When asked, ‘What 
must I do to be saved?” the Apostles 
answered: “Believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” “There is no other name 
under Heaven given among men 
whereby we must be saved” (Acts 
4:12); “Whosoever shall call upon 
the name of the Lord shall be saved” 
(Rom. 10:13). But St. Paul reasons 
that a man must hear the Gospel be- 
fore he can believe, saying, “How 
then shall they call upon Him in whom 
they have not believed? And how 
shall they believe in Him of whom 
they have not heard?” (Rom. 10:14). 


Both Jew and Gentile Condemned. 


Some claim that St. Paul teaches 
that ignorance will save men, when he 
says, “The Gentiles, which have not 
the Law, are a law unto themselves” 
(Rom. 2:14). They gather from this 
statement that the law which con- 
science furnishes is sufficient to justify 
mankind. But such persons misunder- 
stand St. Paul. His argument is that 
the whole world is guilty before God 
(Rom. 5:10); that the Gentiles, who 
had not the written Law, were con- 
demned, not justified, by the light of 
conscience which, whether it excused 
them or condemned them, proved that 
they were short of perfection and 
therefore unworthy of life, even as the 
Jews, who had the written Law, were 
condemned by it. “For by the Law is 
the knowledge of sin” (Rom. 3:20). 

The Law given to the Jew revealed 
his weakness, and was designed to 
show him that he was unable to jus- 
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tify himself before God; “for by the 
deeds of the Law shall no flesh be jus- 
tified in His (God’s) sight.” The 
written Law condemned the Jews; and 
the Gentiles had light enough of con- 
science to condemn them. Thus every 
mouth is stopped from™@laiming the 
right to life, and all the world stands 
guilty before God. 


None Saved Through Ignorance. 


Notwithstanding these Bible state- 
ments many Christians, unwilling to 
believe that so many millions of igno- 
rant infants and heathen will be eter- 
nally lost—which they have been 
taught means to be sent to a place 
of eternal torment— insist that God 
will not condemn the ignorant. We 
admire indeed their liberality of heart 
and their appreciation of God’s good- 
ness; but we urge them not to be too 
hasty about discarding or ignoring 
Bible statements. God has a blessing 
in reserve for all, in a better way 
than through ignorance. 

Do these Christian people act in 
harmony with their state belief? No! 
Though they profess to believe that 
the ignorant will be saved on account 
of ignorance, yet they continue to send 
missionaries to the heathen at the cost 
of thousands of valuable lives and of 
millions of money. If the heathen, or 
even half of them, would be saved 
through ignorance, it is a positive in- 
jury to send missionaries to teach them 
of Christ; for only about one in a 
thousand beliéves when the mission- 
aries do go to them. If this idea be 
correct, it weuld be much better to 
let them remain in ignorance, as then 
a much larger proportion would be 
saved! 

Continuing the same line of argu- 
ment, might we not reason that if God 
had left all men in ignorance all would 
have been saved? If so, the coming 
and the death of Jesus were useless, 
the preaching and the suffering of the 
Apostles and the saints were in vain, 
and the Gospel, instead of being good 
news, would be very bad news indeed. 
Even more absurd and unreasonable 
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is the sending of missionaries to the 
heathen by those who believe the Cal- 
vinistic or fatalistic view of election 
—that the eternal destiny of each in- 
dividual was unalterably fixed before 
he had an existence. 


Only One Way of Salvation. 


But the Bible, which is full of the 
missionary spirit, does not teach that 
there are several ways of salvation 
—one by faith, another by works, and 
a third by ignorance. Neither does it 
teach the God-dishonoring doctrine of 
fatalism. While it shows every other 
door of hope closed against the race, 
it throws wide open the only door, 
and proclaims that whosoever will may 
enter into life; and it explains that 
all who do not now see or appreciate 
the blessed privilege of entering shall 
in due time be brought to a full 
knowledge and appreciation. The only 
way by which any and all of the con- 
demned race may come to God is 
neither by meritorious works nor by 


ignorance, but by faith in the precious 
blood of Christ, which takes away the 
sin of the world (1 Peter, 1:19; John, 


1:29). This is the Gospel, the “good 
tidings of great joy, which shall be to 
all people.” 

Let us now look at these tidings just 
as God tells us of them, and leave the 
clearing of His character to Himself. 
Let us inquire, What has become of 
the one hundred and forty-two billions 
of Adam’s posterity? 

Whatever may have become of them 
we may be sure that they are not now 
in a condition of suffering; for not 
only do the Scriptures teach that full 
and complete reward is not given to 
the Church until Christ comes (Matt. 
16:27), but that the unjust are to re- 
ceive their punishment then also (2 
Peter, 2:9). Therefore, whatever may 
be their present condition, it cannot 
be their full reward. 

But the thought that so many of our 
fellow creatures should at any time be 
lost from lack of the knowledge which 
is necessary to salvation would be sad 
indeed to all who have a spark of love 
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or of pity. Then, too, there are 
numerous Scriptures which it seems 
impossible to harmonize with this 
thought. Let us see: In the light of 
the past and the present as the only 
opportunities — laying aside all hope 
through a restitution during the in- 
coming Age—how shall we under- 
stand the statements, “God is Love,” 
and “God so loved the world that He 
gave His Only Begotten Son that who- 
soever believeth on Him should not 
perish”? (1 John, 4:8; John, 3:16). 
Would it not seem that if God loved 
the world so much He might have 
made provision, not only that believers 
might be saved, but also that all 
might hear in order to believe? 

Again, when we read, “That was 
the true Light, which lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world,” our 
observation says, “Not so; every man 
has not been enlightened. We cannot 
see that our Lord has lighted more 
than a few of earth’s billions. Even 
in this compartively enlightened day, 
millions of heathen give no evidence 
of such enlightenment, neither did the 
Sodomites nor multitudes of others in 
past ages.” 

We read that Jesus Christ “by the 
grace of God tasted death for every 
man (Heb. 2:9). But if our Re- 
deemer tasted death for the one hun- 
dred and forty-three billions and if 
from any cause that Sacrifice becomes 
efficacious to only one billion was not 
the Redemption compartively a fail- 
ure? Then in that case is not the 
Apostle’s statement too broad? Again, 
when we read, “Behold, I bring you 
good tidings of great joy, which shall 
be unto ALL PEOPLE,” and looking 
about us see that only to a “little 
flock” has it been good tidings, we 
would be compelled to wonder 
whether the angels had not over- 
stated the goodness of God and the 
breadth of their message, and over- 
rated the importance of the work to 
be accomplised by the Messiah whom 
they announced (Luke, 2:10, 11). 

Another statement is, “There is one 
God, and one Mediator between God 
and man, the Man Christ Jesus, who 
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gave Himself a Ransom for all’ (1 
Timothy, 2:5, 6). A Ransom for 
ALL! Then why should not all for 
whom the Ransom had provided have 
some benefit from Christ’s death? 
Why should not ALL come to a 
knowledge of the Truth, that they 
may believe? 


The Testimony “In Due Time.” 


Without the key how dark, how in- 
consistent, these statements appear! 
But when we find the key to God’s 
Plan for human salvation, these texts 
with one voice declare that “God is 
Love.” This key is found in the lat- 
ter part of the text last quoted—“Who 
gave Himself a Ransom for all, TO 
BE TESTIFIED IN DUE TIME.” 
God has a due time for everything. 
He could have testified it to these in 
their past lifetime. But since He did 
not do so, it proves that their due time 
must be future. For those who will 
be of the Church, the Bride of Christ, 
and who will share His Kingdom 
honors, the present is the “due time” 
to hear; and whosoever now has an 
ear to hear, let him hear and heed; 
and he will be blessed accordingly. 
Though Jesus secured our Ransom- 
price before we were born, our “due 
time” to hear of it did not come until 
long years afterward; and the mere 
appreciation of it brought responsi- 
bility to the extent of our ability. The 
same principle applies to all. In God’s 
due time the Ransom will be testified 
to all; and then all will have oppor- 
tunity to believe and to be blessed 
by it. 

The prevailing opinion is that death 
ends all probation. But there is no 
Scripture which so teaches. On the 
contrary, all the above quoted texts, 
and many others, would be meaning- 
less or worse, if death ends all hope 
for the ignorant masses of the world. 
The one Scripture quoted to prove this 
generally entertained view is, ‘““Where 
the tree falleth, there shall it be” 
(Eccle. 11:3). If this has any rela- 
tion to man’s future, it indicates that 
whatever, his condition when he en- 
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ters the tomb, no change takes place 
until he is awakened out of it; and 
this is the uniform teaching of all 
Scripture bearing on the subject, as 
will be demonstrated in succeeding 
articles. 


All to Know the Truth. 


Since God does not purpose to save 
men on account of ignorance, but “will 
have ALL MEN to come to the knowl- 
edge of the Truth” (1 Tim. 2:4); and 
since the masses of mankind have died 
in ignorance; and since “there is no 
work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor 
wisdom in the grave” (Eccle. :10), 
therefore God has prepared for the 
awakening of the dead, in order to 
knowledge, faith and salvation. Heace 
His Plan is that “as all in Adam die, 
even so all in Christ shall be made 
alive, but each one in his own order” 
—the Gospel Church, the Bride, the 
Body of Christ, first; afterward, dur- 
ing the Millennial Age, all who be- 
come His during the thousand years 
of His PRESENCE — mistranslated 
coming—the Lord’s due time for all 
to know Him, from the least to the 
greatest (1 Cor. 15:22). Thus the 
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hope of the world lies beyond the 
Lord’s Return. 

As death came by the first Adam, 
so life comes by Christ, the second 
Adam. Everything that mankind lost 
through being in the first Adam is to 
be restored to those who believe in 
the second Adam. When awakened, 
with the advantage of experience with 
evil which Adam lacked, those who 
thankfully accept the redemption as 
God’s gift may continue to live ever- 
lastingly on the original terms of obe- 
dience. Under the righteous Reign of 
the Prince of Peace perfect ability to 
obey will be given, and perfect obedi- 
ence will be required. Here is the 
salvation offered to the world. This 
does not mean that God will coerce or 
force the world into a state of salva- 
tion in the future Age. In that Day 
of full knowledge and opportunity, 
only those who accept the Message 
and become obedient thereto will be 
given life everlasting. Those who will- 
fully reject the way of righteousness 
under the Reign of Christ will be 
judged incorrigible, and ultimately will 
be destroyed in the Second Death, 
from which there will be no recovery 
(Acts 3:23; Rom. 6:23). 





Pastor Russells Forecast of the Jews 


Returning to Jerusalem 


the late Patsor C. T. Russell, Pas- 

tor of the Brooklyn Tabernacle, 

first made the prophecy that the 
Jewish race, the descendants of Israel, 
would in the very near future return 
in triumph to the city of their fore- 
fathers, Jerusalem. That prophecy 
was made less than six years ago. 

Here are a few of Pastor Russell’s 
forecasts made regarding the Jews and 
the early return: “Do we consider it 
strange that an influence, a hope, 
should so quickly be spread abroad 
over all the earth amongst the 8,000.- 
000 of the Hebrew race? Do we con- 
sider it extraordinary that after eigh- 
teen centuries of absence from their 
fatherland, the thought of turning 
thither should so pulsate the hearts 
of the nation? Do we not marvel] still 
more, when we consider that they have 
been a longer period out of that land 
than ever they were in it? If these 
are the interrogations of our mind, they 
merely prove that we do not compre- 
hend the sentiment which now for 
nearly thirty-eight centuries has influ- 
enced Abraham and his seed! 

“What can be the foundation from 
which proceeds the irrepressible hope 
and courage of the Jew, which have 
carried him through bloody seas of 
persecution, through social ostracism, 
against the current of prejudice and 
superstition, to his present lofty stand 
in the world? Why has he not been 
crushed, as have other people? Why 
has he not disappeared from the face 
of the earth as a race, as have other 
races? Why is it that to-day, after 
thirty-eight centuries, he is such a 
force, such a power in the world finan- 
cially, that the wealthiest governments 
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are indebted to him and dare scarcely 
undertake a war without his co-opera- 
tion in raising the funds? What is 
the secret of Jewish hope, courage 
and pride? 

“The key to the situation is given 
us in the Bible, and nowhere else. The 
relationship of Jewish people and the 
land of Palestine and the Bible, rightly 
understood, 

“The Scriptures seem to indicate, 
however, that the time is at hand when 
‘The mystery of God shall be finished,’ 
and when the understanding of the Di- 
vine Plan may be comprehended by 
increasing numbers, and amongst these 
the reverential Jews. Indeed, the Jew 
should be specially attracted by the 
outlines of the Divine Plan set forth 
in the prophecies of his own Scrip- 
tures. They explain the experiences of 
Israel while still in God’s favor, and 
the experiences of the past eighteen 
centuries of their disfavor, and show 
both of these will work together even- 
tually for the blessing of Israel. 

“None of these nations see what 
Bible students see. They do not know 
that the kingdom of God is just at the 
door, that the Reign of Righteousness 
is at hand.” 

As in future articles, we shall outline 
various Scriptural prophecies in which 
the Jew is vitally interested; it is our 
hope that not merely our Hebrew 
friends will be interested, but also 
Christian Bible students and non-pro- 
fessors. The coming blessings will be 
abundant to the blessing of all man- 
kind, but the Jew first, for “God hath 
not cast away his people whom he 
foreknew;” “For the gifts and calling 
of God he never repents of.”—Romans 
2 2, 3. 
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Pastor Russell who foretold so eloquently the early recovery of 
Jerusalem for the Jews, the historical city of their forefathers 
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Earth 


By John Hall Wheelock 


Grasshopper, your fairy-song 

And my poem alike belong 

To the deep and silent earth 

From which all poetry has birth; 

All we say and all we sing 

Is but as the murmuring 

Of that drowsy heart of hers 

When from her deep dream she stirs: 
If we sorrow, or rejoice, 

You and I are but her voice. 


Deftly does the dust express 

In mind her hidden loveliness, 

And from her cool silence stream 
The cricket’s cry and Dante’s dream; 
For the earth that breeds the trees 
Breeds cities, too, and symphonies, 
Equally her beauty flows 

Into a savior, or a rose— 

Looks down in dream, and from above 
Smiles at herself in Jesus’s love. 
Christ’s love and Homer’s art 

Are but the workings of her heart; 
Through Leonardo’s hand she seeks 
Herself, and through Beethoven speaks 
In holy thunderings around 

The awful message of the ground. 


The serene and humble mold 

Does in herself all selves enfold— 
Kingdoms, destinies and creeds, 
Great dreams, and dauntless deeds. 
Science that metes the firmament, 
The high, inflexible intent 

Of one for many sacrificed— 
Plato’s brain, the heart of Christ: 
All love, all legend, and all lore 
Are in the dust forevermore. 
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Even as the growing grass 

Up from the soil religions pass, 
And the field that bears the rye 
Bears parables and prophecy. 
Out of the earth the poem grows 
Like the lily, or the rose; 

And all man is, or yet may be, 

Is but herself in agony 

Toiling up the steep ascent 
Toward the complete accomplishment 
When all dust shall be, the whole 
Universe, one conscious soul. 


Yea, the quiet the cool sod 
Bears in her breast the dream of God. 


If you would know what earth is, scan 
The intricate, proud heart of man, 
Which is the earth articulate, 

And learn how holy and how great. 
How limitless and how profound 

Is the nature of the ground— 

How without terror or demur 

We may entrust ourselves to her 
When we are wearied out, and lay 
Our faces in the common clay. 


For she is pity, she is love, 

All wisdom she, all thoughts that move 
About her everlasting breast 

Till she gathers them to rest: 

All tenderness of all the ages, 
Seraphic secrets of the sages, 

Vision and hope of all the seers, 

All prayer, all anguish, and all tears 
Are but the dust, that from her dream 
Awakes, and knows herself supreme— 
Are but earth when she reveals 

All that her secret heart conceals 
Down in the dark and silent loam. 
Which is ourselves asleep, at home. 


Yea, and this my poem, too, 

Is part of her as dust and dew, 
Wherein herself she doth declare 
Through my lips, and say her prayer. 





The Americans in France 


By a Military Correspondent 


H. Q., A. E. F., France. 


URING the last few days I have 
LD been privileged to live among 

the men who have been the 

first to come to France to up- 
hold the honor of the Star-Spangled 
Banner and to make good the Presi- 
dent’s words by their deeds. I have 
talked with most of their chief officers, 
have been allowed to study their nas- 
cent organization, and to visit the 
troops, their huts, billets and training 
camps. If I cannot say all that might 
be said about their numbers, state of 
preparedness and intentions, I shall 
endeavor to convey my general impres- 
sions of the mighty new force which 
has come upon the scene, and to ex- 
press that sincere appreciation of it 
which every visitor must very deeply 
feel. 

Englishmen who have studied the 
American army before the war have 
understood that it bore a strong re- 
semblance to ours in pre-Cardwell 
days; that it was the armed police of 
an essentially pacific people; that it 
was starved for men and war material; 
that it was scattered in detachments in 
distant garrisons; that it was not a 
modern army in any sense except in 
its spirit and in the excellence and 
spartan discipline of the West Point 
training; and that even the General 
Staff, that mainspring of success in 
war, has been relegated to a position 
inferior to its deserts. All the strug- 
gles which our soldiers have been 
through to improve our army in recent 
years the American soldiers have also 
been through, almost measure for mea- 
sure, but just as it required this World 
War to bring home to the minds of our 
people that right without might was 


unsafe in a still imperfect world, so 
it has needed this perfidious aggression 
and these insane barbarities of Ger- 
many to convince the citizens of the 
United States that they must in defense 
of principles which they have deeply 
at heart, turn their ploughshares into 
swords for awhile. 

I admit that the key of the situation 
so far as the American Expeditionary 
Force is concerned, remains in Wash- 
ington. The vast and extremely com- 
plicated problem of organizing, trans- 
porting and maintaining armies ade- 
quate to represent America honorably 
in the war must be solved at Washing- 
ton and cannot be solved anywhere 
else. The American armies gathering 
here are the expression of the ability 
or otherwise of Washington to work 
out one of the most arduous Staff ex- 
ercises ever set to a military admin- 
istration, and upon the competence or 
otherwise of the President and his ad- 
visers to foresee and provide for all 
contingencies must depend the success 
of this astounding American adven- 
ture. 

It is a cause of disquiet to some 
people that, owing to President Wil- 
scn’s almost autocratic powers, and 
the leading role which he plays in 
these great events, one false note 
struck by him may fatally injure the 
cause. But as against this fear there 
stands the fact, admitted even by the 
President’s political opponents, that 
not only in all that he has said and 
done since he took his great decision, 
but also in all that he has not said and 
has not done, he has at present not 
made one single mistake. There is 
consequently complete confidence in 
his supreme direction and control. 

I have to make this last reservation 
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because people are too busy here to 
follow in all their details the prepara- 
tions in America. But we know that 
the necessary men are at the Presi- 
dent’s disposal, that all the youth and 
strength and energy of America are 
being enlisted for the war; that the 
arrangements for providing munitions 
and equipments are well forward, and 
as each new division lands in France 
we see not only evidence but proof 
that the machine at home works well. 
The President’s practice of sending 
men here to gain experience by harsh 
contact with practical realities, and 
then calling them back to advise him, 
is an excellent system, and might even 
be further extended with advantage. 
To understand the difficulties of 
Washington we must, for example, 
comprehend the transport problem. 
We must know how many tons gross 
are needed, first for the transport and 
then for the maintenance of every Am- 
erican soldier; how long the circular 
tour of the transports takes; how much 


of this time is occupied by embarking 
and disembarking, and how much by 
steaming in convoy or otherwise; and 
there enters into this calculation the 
question of draughts of vessels and of 
ports, as well as that of railway or 
other communications with the troops 


at the front. A margin to provide 
against losses at sea is also one of the 
necessities of the situation. 

There have been no great American 
armies in the field since the Civil War, 
and that was quite a long time ago. 
Consequently General Pershing and 
his staff have been almost exclusively 
occupied, since they landed in June 
last, in creating the organization for 
the armies now in course of arriving. 
It has been a stupendous task, greater, 
I think, than any American soldier 
realized before he arrived here. The 
whole of the Headquarters Staff, and 
the whole great administrative services 
at the front and on the lines of com- 
munication, have had to be devised, 
and then created and manned. 

We have built up the magnificent or- 
ganization of our British armies from 
small beginnings, and after a long 
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lapse of time. The organization of the 
ports, railways, lines of communica- 
tion, rest camps, depots, magazines, 
hospitals, remount establishments, ar- 
tillery repair shops, billets, wash- 
houses, and a score of other services 
has been evolved by a long process of 
painful experience. This experience, 
and that of our French allies, are 
placed freely at the disposal of the 
American staff, but an army like that 
of the United States coming fresh to 
this gigantic problem must be appalled 
at its magnitude and complexity, and 
must be given full time to master it. 
The American army is not in its own 
country. It has, in everything con- 
nected with the French territory, and 
even railways, to act through the 
French mission under a general officer 
which is attached to it, and through 
French civil administration. American 
ways are not the ways of other people, 
and it has required good will on both 
sides to overcome all the formidable 
difficulties which have constantly pre- 
sented themselves. All these difficul- 
ties are being overcome by the natural 
good sense of both sides, and though 
the time taken to complete the organi- 
zation appears long to ardent spirits, 
I am convinced that the Americans are 
working on the right lines, and that it 
is merely a question of time for the 
organization to be completed. 

It is the same with the troops who 
are distributed in huts and billets in 
localities suitable for training, each 
division by itself. The divisional com- 
mander is able to gain a grip upon his 
men, to know all his chief officers, and 
to supervise the training, which is in 
general charge of the French, so far 
as the battalion and the battery work 
is concerned, in case any help is 
needed. American officers and men at- 
tend both French schools and ours, and 
every assistance needed is freely ren- 
dered. The progress of all arms is 
remarkable. All ranks display a seri- 
ous spirit and show the greatest keen- 
ness. The officers of the old Regular 
army are a distinguished body of men, 
thoroughly professional, highly edu- 
cated, and most modest and anxious to 
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learn all the new methods of war 
which this campaign has _ produced. 
The case of the American colonel who 
refused to be a mere spectator at one 
of our bombing schools, and went 
through the whole course in the guise 
of a private under a British sergeant- 
instructor is, to my mind, typical of the 
manner in which American officers ap- 
proach their task. The troops are a 
fine, virile, upstanding body of men, 
nearest perhaps to the Australians in 
type, but with a very distinct individ- 
uality of their own. The discipline is 
excellent, so far as can be judged by 
externals, and I shall be almost sorry 
for the Boches when these lithe, ac- 
tive Americans run up against them. 

The American Expeditionary Force 
is completely self-supporting, and 
draws nothing from France except air, 
water, fresh vegetables and eggs. The 
soldiers eat the best white bread that 
I have tasted for many months, and all 
the flour comes from America, as does 
the frozen meat and everything else 


in the way of supplies, including the 
iron ration of bacon and biscuit, and 
even milk. The Americans do not 


therefore impose any very severe 
strain upon the food supplies of the 
nation whose guests they are, and, 
moreover, they are bringing over loco- 
motives, carriages, trucks and railway 
plant to increase the possibilities of 
railway traffic on the French lines. 
The relations between the Americans 
and their French hosts are excellent. 
There have been difficulties to be over- 
come, naturally, and things move more 
slowly than is pleasing to every one, 
but by the exercise of tact and discre- 
tion on both sides, the ways are being 
smoothed, and the troops and staff are 
settling down to the long preliminary 
work necessary to fit units for the spe- 
cialized warfare of today. In a thou- 
sand ways the French prove excellent 
guides and invaluable helpers. They 
are employed by the hundred thousand 
in erecting huts for the troops, so that 
the Americans may be comfortably 
housed during their first winter in 
France. They are busy manufacturing 
an important part of the American ar- 
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tillery, and in training the new arriv- 
als to use these guns. They help in 
training specialists, especially in the 
infantry, and, in short, they place 
themselves completely at American 
disposal while their guests are in what 
the latter themselves describe as a 
“formative” stage. 

Our role in helping the Americans 
to perfect their organization and train- 
ing is much more restricted, but still 
it is important. Our practice is to place 
everything that we have unreservedly 
at American disposal, and to throw all 
doors widely open to them. Field- 
Marshal Douglas Haig is excellently 
represented at General Pershing’s 
headquarters by a good, sound, prac- 
tical officer. The wonderful organiza- 
tion, spirit and efficiency of our armies 
come as a complete revelation to most 
American soldiers. Americans of all 
grades have visited our armies, have 
studied and have adopted much of our 
organization, have been present at our 
operations, large and small, and have, 
many of them, undergone the training 
in our schools for specialists. Some of 
our specialists, by request, help to 
found the American schools on sure 
bases. We have not forced ourselves 
in any way upon the Americans. We 
wait for them to come to us. They 
have just come to us at their good will 
and pleasure, without any false pride, 
and the unbreakable link of a common 
language, common ideals and a com- 
mon outlook upon life has enabled 
them to understand us rapidly. What 
they find good in our system they ac- 
cept and adopt, and what they find bad 
they reject. 

In France we have suddenly dis- 
covered America, and America has 
discovered us. How different we both 
are from our preconceived notions of 
each other! We did not know what 
a highly educated, professional and 
modest gentleman the American Regu- 
lar officer was, nor did we quite real- 
ize what a splendid body of active 
fighting men he was going to bring 
over with him. We are a great deal 
more enthusiastic about the Americans 
and, if I may say so, more proud of 
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them, than we show on the surface. 
How can we not regard as men of our 
own flesh and blood the relays of Am- 
erican soldiers of all grades who come 
to us, who speak our own language and 
bear our own names, who understand 
us in a flash of time, and whose point 
of view on almost every conceivable 
subject under heaven is our own? 
These sentiments are, I hope, mu- 
tual. The Americans did not know what 
our armies were, nor what they had 
done or are doing. Many of them know 
now. They witness under fire our 
grand attacks and our raids. They ob- 
serve with astonishment the terrific 


powers of our modern artillery and the 
glorious activities of our splendid air- 
men. They see the spirit, the disci- 
pline, and the emulation of our infan- 
try, and they are profoundly impressed 
by them. I hope that the pride which 
we feel, without venturing to express 
it, in the Americans is a little recipro- 
cated by them. I can only say that 
every American soldier who has told 
me of his experiences on the British 
front has spoken with enthusiastic ad- 
miration of our men, and that an en- 
tirely new feeling, the consequences 
of which may be immense, is growing 
up between the two kindred nations. 





In the Realm 


“The Hill Trails, A Book of Verse,” 
by Arthur Wallace Peach. 


The human, sympathetically under- 
standing and simply understandable 
verse of Arthur Wallace Peach has 
pleased magazine readers the country 
over for many years. His poetry gets 
away from the feverish tenseness of 
dramatic climaxes and leads to quiet 
hill trails. It succeeds exceptionally 
well in articulating wisely and with 
distinction and grace the ordinary mo- 
ments, light-hearted or leaden, that 
make up life for most of the world. 
Every phase of living is found in the 
volume—love songs, poems of religi- 
ous significance, songs of youth and 
springtime and old age, of troubles 
passed and conquered, songs of cour- 
age for the battle against dragons in 
the way, verses inspired by the sheer 
beauty and wonder of the common 
world. There is a wealth of imagery 
in the nature poems; the personifica- 
tions of nature are particularly pleas- 
ing. In short, by virtue of wisdom of 
perception and easy harmony, the col- 
lection enriches both literature and 
life. 

$1.00 net. Sherman, French & Co., 
Boston. , 
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“Reed Voices,” by James B. Kenyon. 


Mr. James T. White, head of a big 
publishing corporation, himself a 
writer of verse and of wide circulation, 
and a member of the Poetry Society of 
America, and also for years editor in 
chief of the National Cyclopedia, is 
interested in the advancement of poe- 
try, both in its production and dissemi- 
nation. It is therefore the purpose of 
the publishers to issue a series of the 
best poetry of the present day, in com- 
pact and uniform size, in attractive 
style and binding, and they believe 
that such a series will find a welcome 
place in the libraries of all poetry lov- 
ers, and be the means of elevating the 
art to a permanent and higher plane 
in the thought of the day, as well as 
doing justice to the humbler poets, 
whose grains of gold might otherwise 
be lost, for want of such a collector. It 
is the aim to have the quality of the 
Verse such as will give a sounder esti- 
mate of the place and dignity of poetic 
thought in the life of the day, and 
bring the poet himself into higher es- 
teem and consideration. 

The first volume of the series, 
“Poems and Lyrics,” by Alfred Aber- 
nethy Cowles, is a collection of poems 
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of such beauty that Edmund Clarence 
Stedman insisted that they should be 
given to the world. 

The most recent volume, “Reed 
Voices,” by James B. Kenyon, has just 
been issued from the press. Included 
with numbers of this excellent collec- 
tion of verses are a number by the au- 
thor, taken from Atlantic Monthly, 
Scribner’s, Harper’s, Munsey’s, Smart 
Set and other high-class publications. 

$1.25 net. James T. White & Co., 
New York. 


“English B,” by Agnes Porter. 


Being brief records in verse of a 
student’s intellectual and emotional ad- 
ventures the first years out of the 
classroom. Leaving the friendly steps 
of the classroom, “English B,”’ he blun- 
ders abruptly into life, only to with- 
draw a minute later into the old con- 
ceits of childhood.. He thinks that by 
lighting The Blue Flame around the 
Christmas Pudding he can banish the 
apparitions of life. But he has for- 
gotten how to play. 

Turning To the Young, he warns 
them what queer things happen when 
the old nursery door closes “forever, 
with a slam that mocks.” Now the 
door is shut, the adventurer must set- 
tle down before the coal fire of the 
world to try and get used to his Ten- 
antry. He comes upon many mysteries 
and upsetting things, but finds surpris- 
ing charms here and there, and Blue 
Lilies. And he finds life to a great 
extent. 

$1 net. 
Boston. 


Sherman, French & Co., 


“Fun with the Fairies,” by E. Geral- 
dine Berkeley. 


The crowning glory of these fairy 
adventures is a trip to see—hush— 


Santa Claus! And Emily and John- 
nie are invited as special guests of the 
fairy queen. What more could be de- 
sired? The visit with dear Mr. and 
Mrs. Santa Claus is as full of sur- 
prises and delights as a proper currant 
cake. There are little Wow Wow and 
Fluffy, the fairy puppy and kitten, for 
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instance. And among other things, 
Johnnie climbs into the engine cab 
(every one is tiny in Fairyland) and 
takes Emily and the fairies to ride in 
a toy train. 

A book that ten-year-olds, both boys 
and girls, will enjoy. 

$1 net. Sherman, French & Co., Bos- 
ton. 


“The Children’s 
France. 


To those children and grown-ups 
who love music and birds, especially 
larks, this little book will bring per- 
ennial delight. Song themes of larks, 
taken from the meadow larks of Cali- 
fornia. These largs sing all the year, 
from daylight to dark, and contribute 
a great variety of themes. Words ac- 
company these themes and are written 
to suit young children’s taste. Thirty- 
four themes with appropriate titles, are 
given. 

Published by Elite Music Co., Los 
Altos, Cal. 


Lark,” by Leila 


“The Land Where the Sunsets Go,” by 
Orville H. Leonard. 


“The Land Where the Sunsets Go” 
is not fiction, but a true description of 
the American Desert. Those who 
know this desert will shake hands with 
it again, and those who do not know 
it will see it for the first time truly. 
Readers who care for the terse and 
the laconic will not be disappointed in 
these sketches and bits of philosophy, 
in these stark tales and gripping 
poems. 

The West is changing every day, but 
it has its backwaters as the East has. 
Into one of these the author drifted, 
and lived long enough to love the rug- 
ged country and its widely scattered 
people. There he met and fraternized 
with the desert rat, the keen prospec- 
tor and the hobo miner, and later, when 
his duties took him across the mighty 
mountain wall that separates the des- 
ert from the semi-arid country, he met 
the hunter and the placer miner and 
the cattleman, and he has presented 
them in true and vivid colors. They 
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told him weird and stirring tales as 
they rode the trails with him. These 
he treasured and set down. The stars 
that seemed to bend so near the sands 
out there whispered to him, and the 
tales they told he set down also. In 
his poems and stories the coyote gives 
his eery howl, the mountains speak, 
the pines stand strong and quiet, and 
bring their own soothing messages. 
$1.35 net. Sherman, French & Co., 
Boston. 
“The Evergreen Tree,” by Percy 
Mackaye. 


Percy Mackaye transmutes all earth- 
ly things and actions into the spiritual 
and ethical. In this instance he has 
grasped the theme of the great world’s 
war, and through the magic help of 
the evergreen tree he endeavors by use 
of antic mirth, naive awe of pagan- 
ism, the joy and passion of Christianity 
as marks both happy and tragic, which 
the folk spirit of Childhood has worn 
for ages, and shall wear for ages to 
come, in ritual of a tree that never dies. 
In the present dramatic conflict, for us 
as participants, he finds his theme, not 
of the drama, but of communal life, the 
action of which is a battle and a 
prayer. Accordingly his masque, he 
believes, fits in with the time. The 
masque is given in twelve actions. 
There are twenty persons in the cast. 
from Elf, Gnome, Tree, to Sorrow, 
Death, Poverty and four groups of peo- 
ple. The action is punctuated with 
choruses and carols. 

Through the twenty characters he 
gradually develops his Christian pur- 
pose, touched with pagan themes. II- 
lustrations in black and white and in 
colors illuminate the book. 

D. Appleton & Co., New York. 


“Golden Songs of the Golden State,” 
Selected by Marguerite Wilkinson. 


The author frankly states that she 
had two purposes in publishing this 
unusually attractive collection of verses 
for those who love California and for 
those who weave her themes into poe- 
try; first to make an interesting book, 
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and second, to give to all who may de- 
sire it a volume of poems that sing and 
celebrate the traditions, the life, and 
the great beauty of one of the greatest 
commonwealths in the Union. All of 
these things have inspired California 
poets and visiting poets, as readers of 
the book will find. Many songs of 
many singers bear witness to this 
beauty. A large anthology could be 
made of the poems that have been 
written about one flower—the esch- 
scholtzia, California poppy. It is the 
duty of the anthologist to choose the 
coins of best metal, best minted in 
this treasury of verbal expression, and 
that is what the author has endeavored 
with fine selection to do. 

Some rare old translations of fam- 
ous early Spanish California are in- 
cluded in the volume; they contribute 
the origina] native color and imagina- 
tion of the padre period. Some of 
these poems were taken from the early 
volumes of Overland Monthly. The 
author has made a notably good selec- 
tion, something worth while to put in 
the California corner of your library. 

$1.50 net. A. C. McClurg, Chicago. 


“Green Fruit,” by John Peale Bishop. 


The beauty of these poems is classic 
and stately, with the unhurried, color- 
ful, perfumed exquisiteness of green- 
clipt, cloistered gardens and of lovely 
women in rich brocades, with the court- 
ly gallantry of powdered wigs and 
plated ruffs, with the art of a tapes- 
try where ugliness is left out and 
beauty emphasized. The greatest ap- 
peal of the volume is rather to the 
senses than to the emotions—and, it 
might be said in passing, not infre- 
quently as much to the eye as to the 
ear; the author has an instinct for 
words that paint as well as for rhythm. 

80 cents net. Sherman, French & 
Co., Boston. 


“The Supremacy of Life,” by W. S. 
Harrison. 


A poem in Miltonian vein, contem- 
plating the wonders of life, of God, 
creation, the earth and all its number- 
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less counterparts, sin, salvation, hea- 
ven and hell. In Book One the author 
would grasp something of the magni- 
tude of life, and of infinity of time 
and boundlessness of space as giving 
some conception of the greatness of 
God, who is Life to all things. In the 
second book he beholds in a vision 
the glories of space, and philosophizes 
upon the overwhelming vastness of na- 
ture and the necessity for redemption 
to precede the creation of any life 
capable of sin. In the third book, 
worlds in the making are viewed, from 
an unused void to a newly completed 
world. 
$1.25 net. 
Boston. 


Sherman, French & Co., 


“The Cruise of the Corwin, Journal of 
the Arctic Expedition of 1881 in 
Search of De Long and the Jean- 
nette,” by John Muir. Edited by 
William Frederic Bade. 


John Muir, who joined the first 


search expedition from San Francisco, 
had achieved distinction by his glacial 
studies in the Sierra Nevada and in 


Alaska. The Corwin expedition af- 
forded him a coveted opportunity to 
cruise among the islands of the Ber- 
ing Sea and the Arctic Ocean, and to 
visit the frost-bitten shores of north- 
eastern Alaska. The events that led 
up to the memorable cruise of the Cor- 
win in 1881 and the hunt for the lost 
Arctic explorer, De Long, and his ship, 
the Jeanette. How keenly Muir ap- 
preciated the possibilities of the un- 
known Arctic land which they reached 
may be seen in the fourteenth chapter 
of the volume. To this time, nothing 
was known about Wrangell Land ex- 
cept its existence. 

During the cruise Muir kept a daily 
record of his experiences and obser- 
vations in this strange land. His note 
books contain a large amount of in- 
teresting literary and scientific mater- 
ial which has not been published. 
Muir’s primary object in joining the 
Corwin expedition was to look for evi- 
dence of glaciation in the Arctic and 
sub-Arctic regions, and this volume 
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gathers up the results of his glacial 
studies and discoveries. Beside the jl- 
lustrative drawings on glaciation in the 
Far North his note books contain nu- 
merous interesting sketches of geologi- 
cal and topographical features of Arc- 
tic landscapes. Freely illustrated with 
photographs and sketches. 

$2.75 net. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


“Songs of the Heart and Soul,” by Jos. 
Roland Piatt. 


Songs of auld lang syne are many 
of these, with something of the quality 
of Eugene Wood’s prose in the remin- 
iscences of boyhood and sweethearting 
days—the quality that brings a laugh 
and a lump together to the throat as 
old scenes and characters, dear still 
but laughable as well, viewed through 
the vista of years, are sketched. 

$1.25 net. Sherman, French & Co.., 


“Flashlights,” by Margaret Babcock. 


These verses sing the faith and 
hope of Christian Science. They are 
the apostles of glad tidings; the Good 
in everything is their inspiration; the 
triumph and reality of that Good is 
their message. Theirs is the gospel of 
kindness and helpfulness one to an- 
other. They would banish wrong, pro- 
claim peace; replace fear with cour- 
age, despair with hope, hate with love, 
sickness with health, ignorance with 
knowledge. Believing that the world 
is too full of tears, they would pass on 
a smile to brighten the years and help 
others to see a better day. 

$1.25 net. Sherman, French & Co., 


“Poems,” by Carroll Aikins. 


There is much out-of-doors in the 
book, the generous, open spaces of the 
West, rather than the thickly wooded 
and more elaborate nature of the East. 
Particularly noticeable is the restraint 
and spirituality of its love songs. a 
quality rather unusual in modern poe- 
try, where passion of sex is frequently 
the dominant note and the one reason 
for being. 

75 cents net. 
Co., Boston. 


Sherman, French & 
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“Exposition Memories,’ by George 
Wharton James. 


Herein Dr. James has caught the 
spirit of the San Diego Exposition, a 
spirit more origina] and reflective of 
California than was the spirit of the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition held in 
San Francisco. It presented more in 
common with the surroundings, a dis- 
tinctive atmosphere and the spirit of 
the Old Missions, of Ramona and the 
Spanish Conquistadores; the spirit of 
the Indian villages of the Painted Des- 
ert. Its acreage was blossomed with 
the rich, luxurious native flowers of 
Southern California. These requisites, 
and much more, made the San Diego 
Exposition such a natural success, was 
the artistic, educational and devoted 
spirit of those choice men and women 
who devoted their time, energies and 
altruistic ideas in producing construc- 
tive success. The California Litera- 


ture Class, and the noble series of 
California Authors’ Days are carefully 
set forth in their proper relation and 


merit in their historical volume. One- 
half of this excellent book is devoted 
rightly to the San Diego writers and 
their work, with apt biographical 
sketches practically up to date. Ex- 
cellent photographs of the famous 
views of the beautiful structures of the 
Exposition and photographs of many 
of the authors liberally fill the volume. 
An excellent index includes the names 
of authors and the prominent build- 
ings and places in the Exposition 
ground. 

$2 net. The Radiant Life Press, 
Pasadena, Cal. 


“The Indian’s Secret of Health,” by 
George Wharton James, author of 
the “Painted Desert Region,” “In- 
dian Basketry and their Makers,” 
“In and Out of the Old Missions of 
California,” etc. 


This is a new and enlarged edition 
of Dr. James’s former popular volume 
of the same title. New and very use- 
ful matter of like material of import- 
ance has been liberally added. The 
book is merely suggestive, and the 
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author readily admits that the field is 
much larger than he has gleaned. He 
declares that everything he has stated 
is strictly within the bounds of truth: 
he has written only what he knows 
to be a fact, and this will, of course, 
largely strengthen the faith of the 
reader. 

The author’s key question is “Why 
should we not add to the best of our 
civilization these good things of the 
Indians? If I can live healthily and 
happily, I certainly desire to live long, 
and I believe that in this book I have 
pointed out at least some of the im- 
portant reasons why the Indians’ life 
is healthy, happy and long. To this 
new edition I have added a chapter on 
the mental qualities of the Indian, 
which I think will be a revelation to 
thousands of readers.” 

In clear and logical sequences Dr. 
James describes the life of the Indian 
in his natura] surroundings, and the 
special customs that so readily make 
for his splendid physical health— 
when not abused by practices of his 
white fellows. These subjects cover 
deep breathing, out of door life, sleep- 
ing out of doors, walking, riding and 
climbing, “in rain and dirt,” physical 
labor among men, women and child- 
ren; diet, education, hospitality; cer- 
tain social traits and customs; luxuries, 
the sex question; the Indian squaw and 
her baby; the sanctity of nudity, men- 
tal poise and self-restraint; affecta- 
tions, art work, religious worship, im- 
mortality and mentality. It is a book 
worth while in every family seeking 
health and happiness. Fully illustrated 
with photographs and sketches. 

$2.50 net. Radiant Life Press, Pas- 
adena, Cal. 


“A Voice from the Silence,” by Anna 
B. Bensel, with an introduction by 
Bishop Charles H. Brent. 


A sustained note of triumph is the 
first impression of these poems, yet few 
even of the legions who have found 
satisfaction in them upon their appear- 
ance in current magazines, have been 
aware of the peculiar circumstances 
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surrounding their writing. Since early alone. That in itself does not make 
youth the author has been shut out her work poetry; it simply increases 
from human society by absolute deaf- the wonder of her singing. 

ness and by a dimness of sight so great $1.00 net. Sherman, French & Co., 
that she is unable to move abroad Boston. 





IN ENGLAND 


Today the lonely winds are loose, 

And crying goes the rain, 

And here we walk the fields they knew, 
The Dead who died in pain. 

The fields that wait the slow hours long 
For sounds that shall not come— 

In other fields, in other earth 

The laughing hearts lie dumb. 


And— 
There are silent homes in England now. 
And wakeful eyes in England, now, 
And tired hearts in England, now, 
Unhailed by fife or drum. 


There are crocuses at Nottingham 


And jonquils in the South, 
And any Dorset child may press 
A snowdrop to her mouth. 


The broken flesh that Flanders keeps, 
It, too, may have its flowers, 

But are they haunted, memory-sad 
As these new buds of ours? 


For— 
There are ghosts abroad in England, now, 
And crying winds in England, now, 
And none forget in England, now, 
The wasted lives and powers. 


Here, we who cannot even die 

Live out our emptied days— 

The maimed, the blind, the witless, throng 
Our unassaulted ways. 

Around our lives, the broken lives 

Like worthless toys down-thrown, 

And they were dropped in Hell, whilst here 
The early flowers had blown, 


But— 
Our hearts are pierced in England, now, 
And none forget in England, now, 
That redder seed than England’s now 


In Flanders earth is sown! 
May O’RourKE. 





